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May’ st thou be guided by the star of hope, 

O sad and weary soul ! 

Een though in darkness thou must often grope 
Towards the promised goal. 

All that thou hast desired thou'lt surely find 

Lf thou but yield’ st thy will: 

The time is God's, not thine; and He most kind : 
Thou hast but to lie still. 


JANE B. BARNARD. 
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AMERICA AS SEEN FROM ABROAD. 


BY MOST REV. JOHN J. KEANE, ARCHBISHOP OF DAMASCUS. 





RN intelligent American comes to Europe not only 
to see but to learn. Conscious and proud though 
he may be of the excellences peculiar to his coun- 
try, he knows that these are not spontaneous 
generations but the outgrowth of older condi- 
tions, and that, in order to appreciate them rightly, he ought 
to make himself acquainted with the conditions from which 
they have sprung or which have given occasion to them. 

To his surprise, he soon discovers that his desire to learn 
is more than matched by the interest with which, in many 
parts of Europe, American ideas and institutions are watched 
and studied. This is naturally gratifying, and he thinks more 
kindly of those who devote so much attention to his country. 
It may become somewhat embarrassing; for he is apt to find 
that his questioners have been making a scientific study of social 
conditions and tendencies for which he has had no inclination 
and of which he has felt no need, and it is therefore no easy 
matter for him to seize the precise nature of their distinctions 
and the exact point of their inquiries. 

At first he is apt to feel at a disadvantage and somewhat 
put to the blush. But upon examination and reflection he dis- 
covers that in his apparent lack of culture there is much to 
be grateful for. In America things shape themselves natur- 
ally, as circumstances dictate. Our action is usually not 
directed by scientific rules, but by. the plain pointing of emer- 
gent facts. Our freedom of choice and resolve is very little 
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hampered by traditional notions or methods or prejudices, and 
so, when good sense is not warped by interest, we do what the 
nature of things seems to demand. We often make mistakes, 


but by mistakes we learn. 


IN EUROPE. 





UNREST 





INTELLECTUAL 





In Europe it is quite different. They have the great ad- 
vantages, and the very grave disadvantages, of centuries upon 
centuries of experience, and therefore of traditional methods 
and institutions. What once were helps may, by change of 
circumstances, become serious hindrances. To escape from 
them or modify them may be enormously difficult, for, says a 
noted English writer, “fetters of red tape are often harder to 
break than fetters of iron.” Nay, to view things through any 
but their medium, to judge things from any but their stand- 
point, may be an intellectual achievement by no means easy. 
Hence the intellectual unrest, nay, the intellectual strife, 
which we find everywhere in Europe. It is the struggle be- 
tween those who feel the necessity of adapting thought and 
conditions to the new needs of the world, and those who hold 
loyally to old standards of thought and old methods of action, 
or at least look with misgiving on the new conditions that are 
forcing themselves in. Hence the feverish study of social 
questions and theories and systems—some acquaintance with 
which makes the American quite content with being less scien- 
tific, because less anxious and troubled, because more free to 
follow the manifest guidance of nature and of Providence rather 
than the inventions and conventionalisms of men. Hence the 
American’s discovery that he and his country are watched with 
great sympathy by some, with just as great suspicion by 
others. To some, America is the climax of desirable and even 
necessary progress; to others, she is the embodiment of 
dangerous revolutionism. In both of these views a sensible 
American finds some truth and much exaggeration; and to 
hold his own course between these opposing extremes, to ex- 
plain what the ideas and position and aims of his country 
really are, to show clearly in what they differ from the exag- 
gerated notions of the one side or of the other, becomes a 
matter of no small difficulty. 
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But he is only at the beginning of his difficulties. Despair- 
ing of coming into sympathy with the reactionaries or of 


bringing them into sympathy with him, he naturally turns his 
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attention toward those who may be called the progressists. 
But, to his embarrassment, he discovers that they are divided 
into several schools, holding to different theories of social 
reform and insisting on different lines of action. Europeans, 
especially of the Continent, once they become interested in 
social subjects, are apt to devote to them a very remarkable 
amount of intellectual activity and even enthusiasm. By nature, 
and especially if they have had some university training, they 
are prone to aim at being original thinkers, at finding an 
original view or an original solution. By nature also they are 
far more prone than we to insist upon the details, especially 
their original ‘details, of a system, rather than on its broad out- 
lines. Then in eager, ambitious young minds there is apt to 
be somewhat of the spirit which made Czsar say that he would 
rather be the first man in an Italian village than the second in 
Rome. The natural consequence of all this is that schools of 
thought, differing more or less from one another in theories 
and systems, are numerous and keep multiplying. 

Had these schools a tendency to mutual understanding and 
co-operation, the result might be a very useful and creditable 
study of the great problem of social reform from many points 
of view. But, too frequently, the intensity of the European 
character, together with some tendency to self-assertion and 
obstinacy of conviction, seems to render this mutual under- 
standing impossible. The result is, too often, an intensity of 
partisanship and of mutual hostility which it is not easy for us 
to understand. Let one illustration suffice. Father Antoine, 
S.J., in his Cours a’ Economie Sociale, classifies the various 
Catholic schools in two great groups—the group of “Catholic 
Conservatives”” and the group of “Catholic Reformers or 
Socialists.” Having carefully explained their general agree- 
ments and their special divergences, he concludes this interest- 
ing study with a sorrowful allusion to the bitterness and mani- 
fest unfairness with which the leaders of the former group 
accuse the latter of being, in their principles and their ten- 
dencies, if not in their professions, out-and-out socialists, 
After detailing the numerous encouragements and endorsements 
given to the various congresses of the Catholic Reformers 
or Christian Socialists by the Holy See, Father Antoine very 
reasonably concludes as follows: “It is astonishing to hear 
these accusations of socialism hurled against doctrines and 
procedure encouraged and approved by the Chief Pastor of the 
church.” But experience shows that these rival schools are 
proof against all such reasoning. No wonder that our Ameri- 
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can is puzzled. And no wonder if, after awhile, instead of 
meeting, as at first, with the courtesy due to a stranger, he 
finds his American ideas coming into collision with misunder- 
standings, misrepresentations, and invective. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM PUZZLING. 


He finds that our political system is a great puzzle to Eu- 
ropeans. When he tells them that we have the freest country, 
and yet, at the same time, the strongest government in the 
world, he seems to be dealing in contradictions. They have 
been used to consider liberty as a tendency to license, and au- 
thority as a tendency to despotism ; and they have facts in 
abundance under their eyes to confirm their impression. Hence 
the American’s candid statement of our system seems to them a 
utopian exaggeration. He explains to them the elements of the 
system and of its practical working, which render despotism 
impossible and anarchism absurd. But he will be fortunate if 
he can get them to understand. Their systems are based on 
the hypothesis of perpetual contest between irreconcilable ex- 
tremes; ours on the hypothesis of the synthesis of centripetal and 
centrifugal tendencies, represented by the two great parties— 
tendencies which, though diverse and apparently opposite, really 
co-operate for the general welfare and constitute the stability of 
the system. Here is the root of their inability to understand 
us; they are traditionally and instinctively analytic, we instinc- 
tively synthetic. They see opposites in conflict, and take sides 
strongly, even bitterly ; we see diversities that aim at the same 
result, and we try to bring them into harmony. So we are a 
puzzle to them; our politics seem bizarre; and this being the 
view ordinarily taken by their newspapers, they are apt to 
know really nothing about our politics except their eccentrici- 
ties. Thus, a European said of late to an American: “ Why, I 
really didn’t know that you had any politics in your country. 
Oh, yes! by the way, I did hear something about Mugwumps.” 

In like manner, he finds that it is very hard for them to 
understand the strong tendency toward homogeneity among the 
diverse elements that make up the American people. In Eu- 
rope they are used to the spectacle of races and nationalities 
remaining distinct and even hostile generation after generation 
and century after century. Such a spectacle as that presented 
by the Austrian Empire seems from custom to be a normal 
state of things. That all these nationalities should come to 
the United States and become a homogeneous people in a gen- 
eration or two, seems simply impossible. Nay, to some, owing 
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to race prejudices, it seems undesirable. The American, of 
course, does not agree with them, because he knows that such 
cannot be the view of gur Father in Heaven concerning the 
various branches of his family. But he finds it hard to con- 
vince them that this unification can take place without repres- 
sion and coercion, such as they have witnessed in various Eu- 
ropean countries. He explains to them that it results from the 
natural tendency to assimilation amortg our people; that it would, 
on the contrary, require repression and coercion to prevent the 
young people of the second, and especially of the third, genera- 
tion from being thoroughly Americans and nothing else. For- 
tunate will he beif they do not put him down for a dreamer. 
Fortunate, too, if he be not regarded askance as a conspirator 
against European institutions. 


THE MAIN DIFFICULTY. 


But the fous asinorum is reached when they come to ask 
him about American relations between church and state. They 
have been used to either church establishment or church op- 
pression, church patronized or church persecuted. A condition 
in which the church neither seeks patronage nor fears persecu- 
tion seems to them almost inconceivable; and when our Ameri- 
can assures them that such is the condition in his country, they 
think him more than ever a dreamer. In European conditions 
separation of church and state means the exclusion of the 
church, and even of Religion, from the national life; it means 
the church regarded with suspicion, with hostility, subject to 
all sorts of annoying, hampering, and repressive measures. 
They cannot imagine a separation of church and state which 
means simply that each leaves, and is bound to leave, the other 
free and independent in the management of its own affairs; 
each, however, respecting the other, and giving the other moral 
encouragement and even substantial aid when circumstances re- 
quire or permit. This, they recognize, while indeed a physical 
separation of church and state, would be in reality their moral 
union. Nay, they will acknowledge that a moral union of the 
kind would probably be more advantageous to both church and 
state than a union which would tend to blend and entangle 
their functions, with a probable confusion of wholly distinct 
ends and methods, likely to prove pernicious to both sides. 
And among past and present European conditions they can 
find plenty of sad illustrations to bring the truth home to 
them. But, all the same, when our American assures them that 
such is really the relation of church and state in his country, 
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and that, considering the circumstances of the times, it is the 
only practicable or even desirable one, then they are quite con- 
vinced that he is not only a dreamer, but even unsound in the 
faith. 

From this we can understand with how great wisdom our 
Holy Father, Leo XIII., has warned us that we must beware 
of proposing as a norm for the nations at large the con- 
ditions which we find so satisfactory and so advantageous to 
the church in our country. Their situation, traditions, tenden- 
cies, dispositions, are totally different, and what fits us ad- 
mirably would not fit them at all. 

Because of this difference of stand-point and medium, they 
find equal difficulty in understanding our relations with our 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens. They have for centuries, and with 
very good reason, been used to regarding Protestants as assail- 
ants of the church, to be met, as it were, at the point of the 
bayonet. When the American assures them that, with the ex- 
ception of a small minority of fanatics, such is not at all the 
attitude of our non-Catholics; that they are Protestants simply 
by force of heredity, and mostly in perfectly good faith; that 
we regard them as fellow-Christians who, through the fault of 
their ancestors, have lost part of the Christian teaching and 
are in a false position as to the church and the channels of 
grace; and that we, in the spirit of fraternal charity, are striv- 
ing to lead them up to the fulness of truth and grace; again 
he will seem to them more than ever a dreamer, and more pro- 
bably than ever tainted in his orthodoxy. 

Hence their almost insuperable difficulty, for instance, in 
understanding and doing justice to the part taken by Catholics 
in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. To them it seems 
treasonable collusion with the enemies of the Catholic Church 
and the Christian Religion. Our American may show them 
that it was neither meant to be nor understood to be anything 
of the kind; he argues in vain. He may show them the 
printed record of the Catholic discourses pronounced day after 
day, demonstrating that not in a single instance was there any 
minimizing of Catholic belief; but it is of no use. He may 
tell them of the missionary work done from morning till night 
every day in the Catholic hall; of the enormous amount of 
Catholic literature distributed to eager inquirers; of the gen- 
eral impression produced that only the Catholic Church could 
stand up among all the religions of the world, in the calm 
majestic dignity and tender pitying charity coming from her 
consciousness of alone possessing the fulness of the truth, and 
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from her consciousness too that it is still and ever her right 
and her duty to teach that fulness to the whole world; they 
only look on him in wonder, and go away staggered but not 
convinced. Occasionally, indeed, he will meet with more open 
minds, more capable of understanding and appreciating. Thus, 
when the plain facts of the case were stated to the Catholic 
Scientific Congress at Brussels, three years ago, the audience, 
not to be matched in Europe for intelligence and judicious- 
ness, showed their sympathy and their approval in an out- 
burst of enthusiasm not soon to be forgotten. Yet, once again, 
our Holy Father, knowing full well how totally different are 
the religious conditions and mental tendencies of Europe, has 
most wisely decreed that a parliament of the kind would there 
be unadvisable. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND MODERN LIFE. 


The difficulties of our American reach their climax when 
his courteous critics. express their sentiments concerning the 
sympathy of Catholics in America with the age, its ideas, and 
its civilization. To his simple mind it seems but reasonable 
that we should sympathize with the age in which Providence 
has placed us, and with any ideas, old or new, which tend to 
make life more humane, more just, more enlightened, more 
comfortable, more civilized. But he finds that his kind critics 
hold as a starting principle, coloring their view of the entire 
subject, that modern ideas and the spirit of the age are essen- 
tially and hopelessly Voltairean, infidel, anti-Christian. He as- 
sures them that Voltaireanism, infidelity, anti-Christianism are 
by no means the medium and mould of American thought, 
which surely is modern enough; that, on the contrary, Voltair- 
eanism is despised by all sensible Americans; that we are just 
as far from anti-Christianism as we are from the monstrosities 
of the French Revolution ; that modern civilization with us has 
the spirit and influence of Christ as an integral and essential 
constituent. They listen with a smile of incredulous pity, per- 
haps with a frown. 

The spirit has not quite passed away which filled with such 
bitterness the last years of Bishop Dupanloup. Long he had 
been recognized as the foremost champion of Catholic truth in 
Europe. When the Syllabus was issued, and so unjustly assailed 
by unbelievers as incompatible with modern life and civiliza- 
tion, he published a magnificent commentary to demonstrate 
the contrary. He repeatedly received encomiums from. the 
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Holy See. He had shown that, in its best and truest and only 
true sense, modern civilization was entirely compatible with the 
religion of Jesus Christ, which is the religion of all ages. 
But forth leaps a journalistic Goliath who maintains that modern 
civilization, in any sense whatsoever, is incompatible with the 
Christian faith, and that whoever in any way accepts that civ- 
ilization has lost the faith. Such a contention, in its obvious 
sense, was so manifestly false that only journalistic quibbles 
could make it appear tenable. But the quibbling was so able, 
so vehement, so loud-mouthed and persistent, that it captured 
multitudes; the great bishop and all who sympathized with him 
were denounced as traitors selling out the Christian faith to 
modern infidelity, and, as the summing up of all their guilt 
and all the odium they deserved, they were branded with the: 
epithet of Liberals. Since that day Liberals and Liberalism 
are terms far more awful and condemnatory than heretics and 
heresy. And so our American, although laudably ready to 
thrash any man who would accuse him of. deviating in the least 
from the church’s: teaching, has but a poor chance for a repu- 
tation of orthodoxy, since the survivors of this school have 
pinned on to him the label of Liberalism. 
LEO’S ENCYCLICALS. 

When Leo XIII. came to the Chair of Peter, the intestine 
strife among Catholics was so scandalous that, in his Encycli- 
cal /mmortale Det, he uttered against it words both of paternal 
pleading and of authoritative denunciation, especially against 
the newspapers that were ringleaders of dissension. But with 
little result. The attacks on Liberalism continued as before, 
and all the blame was thrown on it. Then the Holy Father, 
in his Encyclical Libertas, of June, 1888, clearly defined the 
several kinds of liberalism which the church condemns, as the 
abuse and corruption of liberty. These are: first, the repudia- 
tion of all divine law and authority; second, the repudiation 
of the supernatural law ; third, the repudiation of ecclesiastical 
law and authority, either by the total rejection of the church 
or by the denial that it isa perfect society ; fourth, the notion 
that the church ought to so far accommodate herself to times 
and circumstances as “to accept what is false or unjust, or to 
connive at what is pernicious to religion.” Then he takes care 
to state plainly that the opinion is commendable (onesta) which 
holds that the church should accommodate herself to times 
and circumstances, “when by this is meant a reasonable line 
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of action, consistent with truth and justice; when, that is, in 
view of greater good, the church shows herself indulgent, and 
grants to the times whatever she can grant consistently with 
the holiness of her office.” 

It was hoped that this would end the assaults of Catholics 
on fellow-Catholics; for surely none who cared or dared to pro- 
fess themselves Catholics would be found outside of the very 
liberal limits here granted by the Holy Father; and surely none 
would be so fanatical as to brand Catholics with an epithet 
which, in its theological signification as defined by the Pope 
himself, was so evidently inapplicable to them. But narrowness 
and fanaticism have shown themselves capable of even that. 

So much allowance must be made for European tradition- 
alism, that we can very well have patience with the quixotic on- 
slaughts on the bugbear of Liberalism by men and journals that 
legitimately inherit the mania. We can even make some allow- 
ance for the virus of European periodicals making such erroneous 
and calumnious statements concerning American conditions and 
personages. But reasonable people can have no patience with 
the wretched thing when imported into America, or at least into 
the United States, where its exaggerations and injustice cannot 
plead the palliating circumstances of loyalty to old notions and 
lingering impressions. They can feel nothing but unmitigated 
condemnation for a periodical which accuses American Catholics 
of fostering the Liberalism which has antagonized and is still 
antagonizing religion in France! And they can feel little short 
of disgust for petty journalists who bring discredit on religion 
and scandalize multitudes by spreading abroad insinuations of 
heterodoxy against prelates from whom they ought to be learn- 
ing their catechism. 


AMERICANISM OF FATHER HECKER. 


Intelligent interest in America and ‘Americanism ”’ has of 
late been greatly increased by the publication in French of the 
Life of Father Hecker. To ourselves, Father Hecker has for 
so long been a typical embodiment of American ideas and 
aspirations—has been, as we express it, so thoroughly an 
American institution, and we are so prone to take American 
institutions as a mere matter of course, that his Life has not 
attracted in our country the attention it deserves. How very 
differently he is regarded in Europe, now that he has become 
known through the translation of his life into French, is illus- 
trated by the fact that the work has run through four editions 
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in a few months, and that there is now a strong demand for 
its translation into Italian. Hecker is a revelation to them, a 
revelation of what America is and what Americanism means; 
not by any means a revolutionary revelation, but a most strik-* 
ing manifestation of what our Lord meant by “ova et vetera 
—new things and old.” 

The impression has been intensified by the essay of Monsig- 
nor D. J. O'Connell on “Americanism.” It is a full and clear 
definition of that often misunderstood term, and an illustration 
of its meaning from the life and writings of Father Hecker. 
Republished since in various periodicals, it was first read by 
its right reverend author at the International Catholic Scientific 
Congress at Fribourg last August; and when he read his con- 
clusion, that the idea “involves no conflict with either Catholic 
faith or morals; that, in spite of repeated statements to the 
contrary,-it is no new form of heresy or liberalism or separatism ; 
and that, fairly considered, ‘Americanism’ is nothing else than 
that loyal devotion that Catholics in America bear to the prin- 
ciples on which their government is founded, and their con- 
scientious conviction that these principles afford Catholics 
favorable opportunities for promoting the glory of God, the 
growth of the Church, and the salvation of souls in America” 
—the hearty applause that followed showed how fully the bulk 
of the distinguished audience agreed with him. 

As might be expected, Father Hecker and “ Americanism ” 
have had their assailants. The adherents of the old schools 
could, of course, not permit them to pass unchallenged. And, 
if need were, some interesting stories could be told on this 
head. But the comparative mildness of the protests shows 
that the old bitter spirit of partisanship is passing away; and 
the disfavor with which the attacks have been generally re- 
garded proves that the acceptance of providential developments 
is becoming universal, that the synthesis between these develop- 
ments and devoted Catholicity, as exemplified in Americanism, 
is more and more generally recognized to be both possible and 
desirable, and that Father Hecker is carrying on an apostolate 
to-day more wide-spread and more efficacious than during his 
life-time. 

So, God speeding the good work, there is reason to hope 
that, ere many years, America, as seen from abroad, will not 
inspire so much suspicion and dread, and that the American 
will find himself more at home among his fellow-Catholics of 
Europe. 














THE POMPEIAN MAIDEN, 
One of Aureli’s most successful minor works. 


A ROMAN SCULPTOR AND HIS WORK: 
CESARE AURELI. 


BY MARIE DONEGAN WALSH. 


HERE is, perhaps, no art so attractive to the eye 
or so fascinating to the mind as that old, old 
art of sculpture; which has come down to us 
as a priceless heritage from days when the 
world was young, and men worshipped the ideal 

of the beautiful. To the crude, untrained eye, unrefined by 

education and culture and unawakened as yet to the beauty of 
form and proportion, painting, with its strong brilliant coloring 
and fidelity to nature, appeals more forcibly. But once let us 
cultivate our taste by wandering amidst the fascinating realms 
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of this art, which is the expression and embodiment of our 
best aspirations, and we can no longer rest wholly satisfied 
with the sister art, which, though beautiful and entrancing, 
lacks the grand creative power of sculpture. The poet dreams 
of fairest fancies, the painter copies nature’s loveliness; but 
the sculptor creates, and that power of creation appeals to our 
finite nature as the earthly symbol of the Mightiest Power, who 
created man to his image and likeness! 

It is a great and terrible responsibility to be given into the 
hands of a creature, for the art of sculpture can not only en- 
noble but degrade, according to the spirit of its exponent, and 
unfortunately this god-like gift from the earliest ages has been 
perverted by man to base uses. We cannot be too thankful, 
then, when the mantle falls upon worthy shoulders. In our 
modern maelstrom, with its highly cultivated brain-theories, its 
science, and its startling discoveries, there is no time for the 
ideal. It is apt to be crowded into the background; but 
fortunately there are exceptions even in this utilitarian cen- 
tury, and men are found with the courage of their convictions 
to prefer following the true, the pure, and the noble in art, to 
the passing fancies of the time, which bring at the best an 
evanescent success and a certain popularity in their day. 
These men are not content save with the highest and best 
that lies within them, and think their lives not lived in vain 
if they have brought their art in some degree nearer the ideal 
_ after which they honestly strive. 

A living exponent of this—and I have no doubt there are 
many more in the great republic of art in every land—is the 
modern sculptor to whose work and aims I purpose to devote 
this sketch, in order to show, if in ever so small a degree, that 
the apostleship of art has its place in our scheme of the Catho- 
lic civilization of the world, as well as the apostleship of the 
press and the apostleship of good works; for never more than 
in the present time is pure, lofty Catholic art needed to be a 
practical helper in more active works of charity. 

Cesare Aureli, as his name implies, is a Roman of the 
Romans, born and bred in the mighty shadow of St. Peter’s, 
within the walls of that Eternal City which has been the birth- 
place of so many sons of genius, for Rome is not only the 
home of religion but the home of art, and amidst its inspired 
surroundings, where every stone speaks of the great artistic 
past, the future sculptor drew his first childish inspiration. 
Art meets us at every turning and corner of Rome, and more 
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especially must it have done so in the Rome of fifty years 
ago, when Aureli was a child, and, from the sculptured mar- 
vels of the Vatican and the Capitol to the humblest street 
fountains, which in their artistic beauty are a constant joy to 
the eye, found himself surrounded, as it were, by art; breath- . 
ing it in the very air he breathed and drawing its influence into 
a mind already open to such impressions. Under these condi- 
tions it is little wonder that the boy grew up to be a sculptor. 
With the usual contrariness displayed by the parents of 
great men, who never seem to recognize the inherent talent of 
their children and their marked leaning towards some certain 
calling, Aureli’s father destined him for quite another career 
than that of a sculptor; and one, moreover, in which all his 
artistic talents were completely wasted. But his lady, Art, had 
marked the youth for her own, ‘even at an early age, and his 
intense distaste for the profession proposed to him caused his 
father to withdraw his opposition and grant the dearest wish 
of the boy’s heart to become a student in a sculptor’s studio. 
Of course we can understand, in a way, the father’s unwilling- e 
ness that his son should follow an artistic career, for these 
early leanings towards art often turn out a bitter disappoint- 
ment in later years, spoiling many an otherwise promising 
career, and the brilliant future that lay before the lad in 
thus following his true vocation could not be foreseen. Cesare 
Aureli became a pupil of the Accademia di San Luca (the 
great art school of Rome) and studied under the famous sculp- 
tor Tenerani. Afterwards he was a student in the ateliers of 
Professors Bianchi and Miiller, both of them celebrated sculp- 
tors, the latter being the sculptor of the famous statue of 
‘Prometheus,’ now in the National Gallery of Berlin. Pro- 
vided under their tuition with a splendid art-training, Aureli 
set up a studio of his own and began serious work as a 
sculptor, starting from the very outset of his career with the 
lofty principles and singleness of purpose which have charac- 
terized him both as man and artist. Needless to relate, suc- 
cess crowned his efforts; and, as the young sculptor’s statues 
began to attract attention, they were admired by an art public 
perhaps the most critical in the world, for their exquisite fine- 
ness and delicacy of execution, their imaginative power and 
their striking realism. As the sculptor’s mind grew, his power 
increased, perfected by sedulous application to his work and 
the earnestness with which he went about it. 
“T like to make my statues according to my principles,” 
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was a remark Aureli once let fall to a friend, in discussing 


some artistic topic; and that this is the keynote of his life 


St. THOMAS AQUINAS, 


The Seminarians’ Jubilee Gift to the Holy Father. 


and the maxim which has governed his work, will be seen by 
the successive statues which have leaped into life under his 
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chisel: for after nearly forty years of ceaseless toil and patient, 
untiring energy, Cesare Aureli can point with pride to one and 


ST. BONAVENTURE. 


This statue won for the sculptor the decoration of the Order of St. Gregory. 


all of his family of marble children, now scattered in many 
lands, knowing that in not one of them has he been false to 
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his principles or to the faith which is dearer to him than life; 
not one but can “rise up and call him blessed ’—a blameless 
record indeed, in these days of unbounded license in matters of 
art! 

But do not imagine that this sculptor of lofty ideals is a 
recluse from the world, a dreamer in a land of purest dreams 
far from the stress and hurry of every-day life. He is one 
of the most practical of men; keen, clear-sighted, strong in 
thought and action, a man of deeds as well as thoughts, whose 
vigorous intellect fully realizes that the church’s battles must 
now be fought in the world more than in the cloister, and that 
we Catholics must be in the thick of the fight—not lagging in 
the rear, but armed at every point with skill and knowledge 
ready to fight our enemies with their own weapons. Indeed, 
the fond boast of Cesare Aureli’s later years is that his fellow- 
citizens have elected him as Consigliere Communale in-the City 
Council of Rome, where his prudent and sagacious counsels 
make him a valued member and where he keeps the interests 
of the church well to the fore. 

This may not seem an extraordinary thing, that a man 
should be able to mix in public affairs, be before the eyes of 
the world, and yet keep a sincere and practical Catholic; but 
any one who knows the Rome of the present day, with its irre- 
ligious government and strong anti-Catholic feeling, can realize 
to what temptations an artist and a man of, genius like Aureli 
is exposed, since the enemies of the church strive by every 
means in their power to draw such as he to fight under their 
banner, knowing what a valuable ally he would be. But the 
loyal son of the church has passed unscathed through the ordeal 
and still remains strong in his high moral principles. 

For them he has paid the price. Aureli is by no means a 
rich man, as he might easily have been had he ever sacrificed 
the integrity of his principles and given in ever so little to the 
spirit of irreligion. But his entire honesty and single-hearted- 
ness brings its own reward, and he is esteemed and loved by 
countless friends of every class and every shade of opinion. 
Liberal, atheist, and free-thinker as well as those of his own 
religion seem to turn instinctively to this broad-minded man, 
recognizing in him the true ring of native worth. Another ex- 
ample shows Cesare Aureli as a man of works; and that is 
his interest in the Catholic Working-man’s Club, which is one 
of the finest institutions in Rome for young men of the artisan 
class, art-workers, etc., bringing them together and keeping 
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them true to their creed. 
Realizing the terrible dan- 
gers to faith and morals to 
which young men of this 
class are exposed, Aureli 
lent his valuable aid to the 
organization of the club, 
called “La Societa Artis- 
tica-Operaia,” in which men 
of the highest rank and in- 
fluence in Rome take the 
greatest interest. Three 
gallant workers championed 
this most philanthropic 
cause: the well-known Car- 
dinal Jacobini, who is ever 
zealously to the fore in 
works of charity; Count 
Vespignani (the architect of 
St. Peter's), and Cesare 
Aureli, the sculptor. They ° 
were, in fact, the co-founders 
of the club, which was to ene ES ay eke 
accomplish such a work of — jm the Church of St. John Baptist at Rheims, 
apostolic charity in a quarter 

where it was sadly needed! Aureli is the general secretary, and 
is most indefatigable in his efforts for the cause, giving to it all 
the time he can spare from his profession and his duties as 
‘Consigliere”’ in the City Council. 

There is still another side to this highly gifted nature— 
another field in which Aureli’s brilliant intellect plays its part, 
and that is the realm of literature. Besides his many other occu- 
pations, the sculptor is a literary worker, a poet and novelist 
of no mean merit, with a tender poetic fancy. and power of 
description which would do him credit if his profession were 
that of literature alone. Always a profound student and 
thinker, his studies have served him in good stead, and though 
his lighter literary works teem with’ graceful fancies and true 
feeling, their moral standard is always high, and a deeper 
minor note of purpose and restrained power runs through the 
lighter vein in which. he writes. 

Aureli’s principal work is a historical novel, Giovanni 
Battista Pergolesi, being the life-history, beautifully woven into 
VOL, LXVI.—47 
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a romance, of the great Italian musical composer Pergolesi, who 
composed the music of the “‘ Stabat Mater” and made his name 
immortal. The author has treated the subject with consummate 
charm and ability, as well as infinite pathos. Only an artist 
could have written the exquisite closing chapters, where he 
describes the sad death of the young musician at the early 
age of twenty-six, amid scenes of earth’s fairest loveliness, 
completing the last stanzas of his grand hymn with his last 
breath ! 

Another work is a romance called Adé/e, in which the writer 
gives vent to his strong feelings against the law of divorce. 
He has also written a series of critical essays, a biographical 
sketch of Raffaelle Sanzio, another historical romance, lately 
translated into French, called La Stella di San Costmato (The 
Star of Saint Cosimato), and a graceful little legend of Greek 
origin, L’Origine della Pittura (The Origin of Painting). From 
this short list of the works of his facile pen it can be seen 
that the sculptor has some claim to literary merit. 

However, all that is best and greatest within him turns in- 
stinctively to sculpture, and the mistress he has served with 
such complete devotion has rewarded Aureli for his faithful 
service with a power beyond that of his fellows. 

One cannot realize the full merit and great originality of 
this sculptor without seeing him in his native element, among 
his works in his Roman studio; and one of my most pleasant 
recollections is that of a recent visit to the quaint old atelier 
in the historic Via Flaminia, outside the Porta del Popolo, where 
most of Cavaliere Aureli’s artistic work has been accomplished. 
Though outside the city gate, his studio is not far from the 
centre of Rome, being only five minutes’ walk from the principal 
thoroughfare, the Corso, although remote enough from the stir 
of the city to be a quiet retreat where he can mature his ideas 
in the retirement necessary for their perfect development. 

A hearty welcome from the genial master awaits all visitors 
who find their way to Cesare Aureli’s studio ; for, like the true 
Roman gentleman he is, his unfailing courtesy is not one of 
the least of his good qualities. The unpretentious entrance 
bears the mystic name ‘“Aureli—Scultore”’ on its portals. 
Cesare Aureli is a man of fifty-four, of medium height, rather 
spare in frame and not at all robust in appearance, having the 
nervous organization so often possessed by artists ; with grizzled 
hair and an earnest, open face whose kindly eyes look out at one 
with a frank expression. Like all true artists, he is exceedingly 
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modest and diffident about his work, and unwilling to descant 
at length on his achievements; but one cannot listen long to 
the bright, cheery conversation without feeling that his whole 
soul is in his work—that first great essential to-success of any 
kind. He forms the most delightful cicerone to his own studio ; 




































CESARE AURELI, SCULPTOR. 


but beforehand we warn any one who expects a fancy studio 
with artistic decorations, stained-glass windows, etc., that he will 
be highly disappointed at the reality of this one, for it is a veri 
table studio, where the real life-work of the sculptor’s art goes 
on, and not one of the pleasant show-rooms with costly 
furniture, bric-a-brac, Turkish rugs, etc., that delight the eye in 
some artists’ studios. It is Spartan-like in its severe simplicity, 
without the least attempt at decorations; and the walls are 
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literally lined with models and casts, antique and modern, bas- 
reliefs and sketches and portrait-busts, while all around stand 
models in plaster of the sculptor’s various works. In the centre 
is the work on hand, or a figure in process of modelling in the 
rough gray clay, closely veiled as yet from the eyes of. the 
curious. The most prominent object which meets the eye on 
entering the outer studio is the beautiful statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, destined for the mother-house of the Sisters of Charity 
at Emmitsburg, Md., which has been in hand for some 
time and to which the finishing touches are now being put. 
It is executed in the finest Carrara marble from the marble 
quarries of Serravezza, in the Carrara Mountains, and is of a 
most exquisite quality; pure, smooth, snowy white, and so fine 
that when it is struck with any object it gives out a metallic 
ring like bronze. Another quality of this particular marble is 
* that it will not discolor with time, as so many marbles do, but 
remains pure and white as it is now. The figure represents the 
Immaculate Conception. Our Lady’s foot is placed on the head 
of the serpent, and the earth and stars are beneath her feet. 
The expression on her face is spiritual and devotional to a 
degree, breathing such a spirit of tender piety and virgin purity 
that as we look upon it we feel that the Daughters of St. 
Vincent at Emmitsburg have indeed secured a treasure for 
their beautiful church. 

To our untrained artistic eyes the statue seems perfectly 
complete in its exquisite finish, and we wonder when the 
sculptor tells us it requires nearly twenty days more to finish, 
it being placed on a thick pedestal which must be hewn off it, 
that work alone requiring fully five days. 

We asked the professor how long it takes to execute a statue 
like this, and he replied five or six months ; so it can be im- 
agined what an arduous calling is his, for the statue is by no 
means a large size, though in exquisite proportions. 

Not far from this is the large plaster cast of the statue- 
group which is perhaps Cesare Aureli’s most famous work, 
“ Milton and Galileo.” It represents the visit of the English 
poet Milton, then in the prime of his manhood, to the aged 
philosopher and man of science, Galileo, in his exile at Arcetri, 
near Florence; and is a splendid group of masterly conception 
and workmanship, full of life and vigor and animation. The 
aged Galileo is seated with a globe in his hand, demonstrating 
to the young poet, who stands beside him, the laws which gov- 
ern the motions of the planets and stars. Truly marvellous is 
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the contrast be- 
tween the two 
faces; that of 
the youth full 
of manly vigor 
and _ strength, 
giving all the 
attention of his 
powerful mind 
to the philos- 
opher, whose 
aged counten- 
ance, unmoved 
and calm in the 
serenity of an 
old age which 
had more than 
its share of care 
and sorrow, has 
something ex- 
ceptionally no- 
ble in its physi- 
ognomy. Alto- 
gether, it is a 
group on which 
Aureli might be 
content to rest 
his reputation 
as a_ sculptor 
had he execut- , . 
ed no other im- | > |e e. %, 
portant works, ee 
which is far, 
however, from 
being the case. LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 

Another 
statue in‘fplaster stands near the Galileo group—a single 
figure representing a venerable old man, clad in sixteenth 
century costume and standing beside an executioner’s block ; 
his hands clasped over a crucifix on his bosom, his eyes raised 
to heaven with a look of dawning rapture on the saintly face, 
as if beyond these earthly mists he saw the lights of heaven 
shining! Noting our admiration of it the sculptor smiled, saying 
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gently “Beato Tomaso Mora” (Blessed Thomas More), and 
laying his hand on the statue with an involuntary caressing 
gesture, for it is one of his own favorites and an early work, 
proceeds to tell us how he conceived the idea of executing it. 

From a boy Aureli has always taken a special interest in 
Blessed Thomas More; it is a character in its intrepidity and 
grand loftiness of purpose that singularly attracted him. As a 
boy he acted in the play of “Sir Thomas More,” by Silvio 
Pellico, taking the part of one of his companions, and from that 
boyish interest. in Engiand’s martyred chancellor arose the 
splendid statue he has now given the world. He told us an 
anecdote of how some critic had objected to the chancellor 
being represented with a beard, when in all his portraits he is 
clean-shaven; but Aureli, well up in his subject, retorted with 
the famous story that Sir Thomas’s beard having grown in 
prison, the martyr, serene and tranquil to the last, when he 
was brought to the block‘to be beheaded, gently moved it 
away with a smile, saying, “ This at least has done no treason, 
so why should it be beheaded?” And the sculptor intends to 
represent Sir Thomas the moment before his execution. This 
statue was sold to an English gentleman, and is now in a 
private collection in England. 

Another fine cast is the figure of Luca della Robbia, 
the great Florentine artist and inventor of the famous Floren- 
tine terra-cotta work in bas-relief. All those who admire the 
exquisite bas-reliefs of Della Robbia will be interested in this 
portrait-statue; a nobly-thoughtful figure in Florentine cos- 
tume, holding in his hand one of his beautiful medallions of 
the Madonna surrounded by garlands of fruit and flowers. 
The original of the cast is in the “‘ Esposizione delle Belle Arti” 
in Rome. 

A statue-group of Blessed La Salle is another of Aureli’s 
recent works, which has brought him the highest commenda- 
tion for its vigorous treatment and the lofty principle it im- 
plies. It is a living embodiment and might stand for a sym- 
bolic statue of “ Apostolic Charity "—that grand work of souls 
to which Blessed La Salle gave up his life, and which is carried 
on so nobly by his spiritual children, the Christian Brothers, over 
all the civilized world. A grand ceremony took place at the bene- 
diction and erection of this statue in the Church of St. John the 
Baptist at Rheims, on the 28th of July, 1895, in the presence 
of Cardinal Langénieux, Archbishop of Rheims. A special in- 
terest attaches to it for Americans on account of the fact that 
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Cardinal Gib- 
bons and Bi- 


shop Foley, of 
Detroit, were 
present on the 
occasion, and 
by the special 
wish of Cardi- 
nal Langénieux 
the new statue 
was blessed by 
our American 
cardinal. It 
was offered to 
the church in 
the name of 
the Institute of 
Christian Bro- 
thers through- 
out the world, 
by their supe- 
rior-general, 
Brother Joseph, 
as a memorial 
of their saintly 
founder. Mon- 
signor Il Abbé 
Landrieux, the 
vicar-general of 
Cardinal Lan- 
génieux, pro- 
nounced a beau- 
tiful discourse, 
in which he 
made a graceful 
allusion to the 


CESARE AURELI. 





BLESSED THOMAS MORE. 
The sculpture represents the moment before his execution. 


distinguished American visitors and to their country, which also 
shared in the act of homage they were paying Blessed La 
Salle through the Christian Brothers, who are so well known 
and valued members of our Catholic ranks. A replica of this 
beautiful statue was erected in May last over the tomb of 
Blessed La Salle at Rouen. 


In the inner studio is the grand statue of St. Thomas 
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Aquinas which adorns the new wing of the Vatican Library, 
a gift to our Holy Father Leo XIII., on the occasion of his 
episcopal jubilee, from the seminarians in all parts of the world. 
They chose a statue of St. Thomas for their jubilee gift, think- 
ing it would be most appropriate for a Pontiff who is the re- 
storer and faithful exponent of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; and they gave the commission to Aureli, knowing 
that he would enter into the spirit of their offering. That he 
hagt thoroughly done so will be recognized by all who have 
seen the intellectual force and profound erudition he has re- 
presented in this wonderful statue. Professor Aureli told us 
. how the Pope had highly approved of the idea, taking such a 
paternal interest in: the statue that, having decided it should 
be erected in the Vatican Library, he called Aureli to the 
Vatican to execute it there, and came down thrice himself to 
choose a position for it. From this circumstance arose a rather 
curious miStake which caused a great sensation in Rome, for it 
was bruited abroad that the Pope had been out of the Vatican 
to go to Alureli’s studio, the fact not being generally known 
that the sculptor was executing the statue at the Vatican. 

Not far from it is a subject quite different from the sombre 
majesty of the Doctor of the Church. It is a tiny cast in 
gesso of one of Aureli’s most successful minor works, represent- 
ing ‘The Pompeian Maiden,” the heroine of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Last Days of Pompeu. She is represented sitting in a quaint 
Roman chair, with the nosegay her lover, Glaucus, has just sent 
her in a vase beside her; and in her hand she holds writing- 
tablets, while meditating what answer she will give to his let- 
ter. The youthful grace of the rounded figure and the fair 
young face with its Grecian knot of hair are most charmingly 
portrayed, as well as the expression of maiden hesitation and 
the shy delight of her first love. This statue was not executed 
for any special commission, but a friend coming into the studio 
and greatly admiring it, begged him to send it to the Berlin 
Exhibition, then taking place. The sculptor demurred, on the 
ground that so small a thing would never be noticed among 
so many larger works, but he ultimately consented; the statue 
was sent to the exhibition, and within a few days of its arrival 
Aureli received a telegram saying it had been sold immediately 
at the price he put upon it. 

Still another variety of subject is the cast for the monu- 
ment of Cardinal Massaia, the famous Franciscan cardinal 
and Abyssinian explorer, which is erected over his tomb in the 
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beautiful little Church of the Capuchins at Frascati, near Rome. 
This statue is a striking example of faithful portraiture; a 
really life-like figure, vigorously executed—the grand old man 













‘THE AGED GALILEO, WITH HIS TIME-WORN FACE.” 


resting after his life of toil and action, but with his mind still 
fresh and vigorous. 

From this we turn to another grand and inspired work: the 
model of the statue of Saint Bonaventure, erected as a 
monument to the saint in his native city of Bagnorea; and as 
it stands in the chief square of the town it is almost of colossal 
size, and has beautiful bas-reliefs on the base of its pedestal, 
representing scenes in the saint’s life, one of them being the 
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infant brought to St. Francis of Assisi by his mother, and St. 
Francis, blessing it, exclaimed “‘O buona ventura!” by which 
name the child was hereafter known. A circumstance relating 
to this statue of St. Bonaventure, which Cavaliere Aureli with 
characteristic modesty did not tell us, is that the Holy Father 
conferred upon him the order of “Commendatore of St. Gre- 
gory,” in token of his appreciation of its sculptor’s skill. There 
are many other things of beauty around, but we cannot notice 
them all; but must not leave without looking*at the exquisitely 
lovely cast of the statue of “Saint Genevitve,” executed for the 
venerable Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Richard, and 
presented by him to his titular church of “Santa Maria in 
Via.” It represents the saint with her foot on the head of a 
dragon, while in her hand she holds a lighted candle. 

We also particularly admire in the studio a small cast in 
terra cotta for a statue of Joan of Arc; the pure young face 
of the maiden-warrior perfect in conception, with its rapt, spiri- 
tual expression looking upward as if in one of her visions of 
the “ Voices,” while she clasps a battle-standard in her hand. 
Professor Aureli laughingly declares he will reproduce this cast 
in purest Carrara when the “ Maid of Orleans” is raised to 
the honors of the altar! 

The most striking thing about Aureli’s sculpture is the 
splendid naturalness of their pose; so strikingly realistic, with 
none of the mannerisms and stiffness which cling to the work 
of even some of our finest sculptors, for under Aureli’s skilful 
hands the cold marble seems to take the flexibility of life. 
He tells me that by long association with them, and their 
being so intimately connected with the story of his life, these 
ideal fancies of the sculptor’s brain are very near their maker’s 
heart, and it costs him quite a pang when he is obliged to part 
with them at last. Two of his statues have gone to South 
America—one of the Blessed Virgin and one of St. Joseph; 
but the Madonna for Emmitsburg is his first commission for 
the United ‘States. However, it is a certainty that when it 
is seen by our art-appreciative public at home this will be by 
no means the last. Already he has two orders from the 
Lazarist Fathers, and we ourselves feel sure that Aureli’s 
work needs only to be seen to be appreciated ; and we sincerely 
trust that when his statues are more widely known in America, 
it will be the beginning of many other commissions for the 
sculptor, who is undoubtedly a man of the highest ability and 
irreproachable integrity. 
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As our gaze wanders around upon all the different types his 
versatile genius has created, from the aged Galileo, with his 
time-worn face, to the placid beauty of St. Geneviéve; from 
the rugged Traveller-Cardinal and the pure Madonna, with her 
compassionate smile, to rest upon the calm, strong intellec- 
tuality of St. Thomas and the inspired grandeur of St. Bona- 
venture, we feel that they all bear the impress of the sculptor’s 
individuality and infinite variety of treatment. 

The pleasant hour in the studio passed all too quickly. 
With grateful thanks for our reception, we take leave of the 
sculptor on the threshold’ of his studio, with his courteous 
Roman salutation of “A rivederct” ringing in our ears, as he 
stands bareheaded there at the feet of his beautiful ‘““ Madonna,” 
which is to be a link between him and America. We carry 
away with us a not-easily-to-be-forgotten mind-picture of this 
Roman sculptor, who is one of a thousand—a simple, honest, 
manly man, with a high ideal he conscientiously follows; an 
artist to the finger-tips, and without any professions or Pharisa- 
ism, a sincere and practical Catholic, not ashamed but glorying 
in his faith, A man, in short, of whom we wish there were 
many in the working ranks of the church to-day. 





A PURE SOUL. 


BY HARRISON CONRARD. 


An immaterial soul I might behold, 
Holy and pure, with graces manifold, 
Mis Bound unto earth, yet longing thence to rise 
; On wings untethered through th’ ethereal skies— 
From:its own chords of heaven-tempered gold 
Unto its glorious Object clear and bold 
Pouring the measures of its symphonies; 
And yet, methinks, in God’s own image made, 
So wondrous its divine-reflected light, 
That as the glooms before the sunshine fade, 
Were sense corrupt to meet so pure a sight, 
Perish must I before that soul, arrayed 
In the warm splendors of the Infinite! 
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PADRE FILIPPO’S MADONNA. 
BY MARGARET KENNA. 
E. 


“7 ADRE FILIPPO!” The young mother pushed 
A the door open, but the music of her voice 
floated in before her, deep and tremulous and 
low. 

Padre Filippo started. He had been think- 
ing of the Madonna. Had she appeared to him in the dusk, 
this woman with her great eyes glowing like black stars, and 
her blue veil folded pitifully about the bambino in her arms? 

“Padre Filippo!”’ The voice quivered and the stars fainted 
from her eyes. Then he knew it was Maria, the flower-woman. 

“ Maria, can I help you?” he said, advancing and reaching 
unconsciously for one of the baby’s hands. 

“Yes, padre—perhaps.” 

She sank upon a stool and laid the child across her knees. 
Padre Filippo looked at her fearfully. Her face was wan and 
her breath came like sighing. Dust and wayside flowers were 
pressed into her rude shoes. She had come far and with little 
hope. Her husband had been lost at sea the night the baby 
was born, a month before. Of the twenty fishing-boats that 
had gone forth over the waves only one had come back. Now 
the village was starving. Padre Filippo was poor too—the 
poorest being in the parish. He had only pity to give. Often, 
when he had emptied his pockets for his people, he gave his 
supper to the. birds; for the village, although so poor, was still 
frequented by the birds, and the broken-hearted, music-loving 
women lived in dread lest the song should be starved from 
their throats. 

More than hunger and thirst and sorrow was told in Maria’s 
attitude now. In her heart a great wistfulness was burning, 
and in the silence of her tranquil being she could feel her very 
soul shedding tears. From her birth she had been as an angel 
to the village. Her mother was dead, long years. Her father 
had touched her always as he might touch a little requiem 
flower. The men and women of the village had early learned 
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to take their lesson of life and death from the girl’s holy lips. 
Even Luigi Roseti, the laughing sailor, had hung upon her 
prayers. Always she stood alone, and none guessed the pain 
of it to her. Her simplicity seemed imperiousness, but it 
veiled a child-like heart. Padre Filippo himself would never ac- 
cuse or admonish. She had a terrible question to ask him now; 
yet she knew that it would be she who must answer it, and 
with simple, sad humility she knew that she would be strong 
enough to answer it. It was anguish to the shy creature to 
be strong against the world! 

“Padre, there is a painter in the village. At the market 
this morning he bought forget-me-nots from me. He wants 
to paint me as the Mother of Christ. Padre, I am afraid of 
his dark eyes, but the bambino must die if I refuse.” 

Padre Filippo’s white cheek flamed. 

“Tam poor, Maria my child, but I never thought to see you 
sell your beauty to a cheap painter—a man who has no rever- 
ence in his heart.” 

“You need not fear that I am deceived in the man, padre. 
I know that Raffaelle is not come again. And the village is 
an innocent place—only Margherita Brumini and me have been 
as far as Naples to the festa. The men may forgive me 
for sitting to this painter, but the women—never! I know it 
all, padre; but there is Luigi in his grave’’—through the win- 
dow Maria pointed to the sea—‘“and here is little Luigi at my 
breast. There is the little Jesus in the church with no altar- 
flame to cheer him, and you, padre, with no wine for the Living 
Sacrifice, and here am I, Maria, with my beauty.” 

“ Here are you, Maria, with your beauty?” 

She clasped her hands to her lips, but they fell, startling to 
a murmur the baby on her knees. 

“T must sit to this strange painter. All else has failed—the 
fisheries are wrecked, the fishermen dead.” 

“Tf I had strength left, Maria, I would go to Rome; but 
then I must be here to minister to the dying. The painter’s 
gold means life and hope to the village. The women’s hearts 
may bleed, but to the pure of heart all things are pure.”’ 

“T love the women,’’ murmured Maria, with tears on her 
cold cheeks, “ but I would let their love go to put bread in the 
mouths of the babies. If the painter does not paint a holy pic- 
ture of the sweet Mother!—you know, padre—but, padre mio, 
it will be joy to me to see color in your cheeks once more! 
Joy, yes—I will pay for the joy with my heart’s blood a thou- 
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sand times! I will sit to this painter’—she rose with the 
child in her trembling arms—‘“ yes, by the first kiss the Ma- 
donna gave her Bambino and by the last!” 


































II. 


Then straightway Padre Filippo left her and, climbing to 
the church tower, rang the bell. 

The women and children and the old men were kneeling in 
weary groups before the Madonna’s shrine in the street. Now 
and again a child’s hands flashed toward the stars in pitiful 
pleading, or a mother, worn with praying, rested her cheek 
against the wall and let her tears fall upon the dying leaves of 
the vines that trailed about the niche. 

It was Padre Filippo’s way to call them together by the 
bell, and they had forgotten all but obedience to the angelic 
old man. The scents of spring-time drifted through the win- 
dows of the church, just as blithely as if the fishing-boats had 
not been lost at sea and old Madre Pellegini had not for- 
gotten the stitches which served the village well, fifty years 
ago, when the fishing failed and the women lived by lace; but 
the altar-lamp was dark. 

“ My children,” Padre Filippo said, “Maria Roseti is going 
to sit to this strange painter. She isto be the Mother of God 
in his picture. The bambino at her breast is hungry. I have 
not food to give her, nor have you. She is a flower-woman, 
even so lowly a thing as a seller of forget-me-nots in the 
streets, and you know, one and all, she has lived by her 
flowers as long as she could. Will forget-me-nots bloom in a 
soil which the good God has forgotten ? 

“We have lived a life of holy dreams. There is scarce a 
man of us who would not lose his way in Rome, but we have 
seen the City of the Soul, as few have seen it—we have seen 
it in visions. I would die rather than break the dream, but 
God has sent us sorrows, more than the leaves on the tree, and 
we are all crucified together. 

“Maria Roseti may be raised up as an angel of deliverance. 
She is to be the Madonna in the picture, and by the love you 
bear that divine Mother, cast no reproach upon this innocent 
child.” 

He stood a moment while his words went home to their 
souls. 
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The young artist came to the square in front of the church 
to paint. There too came Maria Roseti, in a fresh blue home- 
spun which she had washed that night in the cold brook. 

Maria introduced Padre Filippo, and the painter said some 
) gentle words; Padre Filippo did not speak, but a smile lighted 
his face. The painter might remember it afterwards, as a 
judgment or a blessing. Padre Filippo carried the tiny Luigi 
into the house, as he was not needed the first day. 

“You must eat, Madonna, or I cannot paint you,” Signor 
Giovanni remarked, laying a flagon of wine and a napkin on 
Maria’s knee. ‘ You tremble so that I could never catch the 
outline of your cheek.” 

Maria untied the napkin with swift fingers. It was full of 
r olives. 

- “ Please, signor, may I go to the padre a moment?” 

| He nodded and she ran away, but she might have known 
. that Padre Filippo would not eat her olives. He was fierce in 
- his refusal. Then she ran down to the village. A great fear 
t overshadowed her that the women—those sweet, shy women, 
who had not been out of the village for centuries and had 
looked upon the Madonna until their own faces had taken on 
a very ecstasy of tearful modesty—might not speak to her; 
but she did not know what Padre Filippo had done for her in 
the church. They kissed her with a trembling reverence. 

Maria gave them all the olives, and kept her hand in her 
great pocket, making it seem that there were more. When 
she went back to the painter he said to himself that his olives 
were already starting the pink in her cheeks. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” he murmured, seeing her trem- 
ble as he touched her veil. 

“TI have a mother at home who would love you, and I think 
of her as I work.” 

She smiled. 

His fingers moved among his colors, as she had seen Padre 
Filippo’s move over the keys of the organ in the church. 
She knew, as she saw him touch his passionate crimsons and 
t plaintive blues, that he loved them as Padre Filippo loved the 

throbbing notes. Resting her chin in her hand, she regarded 
‘ him now with the soft interest of a child. 

“You would not dream how beautiful this land can be, 

signor, with the sky blue, and the babies’ eyes blue, and the 
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forget-me-nots. Now the sky is cold, and the same chill that 
withers the flowers seems to have fallen upon the lovely eyes 
of every bambinello in the village. Signor, it is sad!” 

“You will bring back beauty to the village, Madonna. I 
will work and work, and the angels will help me.” 

It was not often in his warm young life that he thought 
of the angels, and he looked from Maria to the sky. 

All day the brush toiled on in his hand. Faintly, and yet 
more faintly, he captured the lights and shadows of the flower- 
woman’s sad loveliness. When Maria spoke, it was but as a 
fragment of music, or the voice of a bird, and he forgot to 
answer. The sun set, and he stretched forth his arms as if to 
bid it stay. But night was come. Dimly, Maria saw on the 
canvas the woman she had never seen before, except on wash- 
days, when she chanced to look into the brook, when the 
ripples were still. 

In his little house Padre Filippo was wetting the baby’s 
lips with his last drops of altar-wine and praying in his heart 
for Maria. He had baptized her, had heard her first innocent, 
funny little confession, had given her her First Communion, 
and married her to Luigi Roseti, the sailor, his little Mary- 


lily. 
IV. 


The bambino was set, like a living child, upon the mother’s 
knee in the picture; but Giovanni came to Padre Filippo in 
great grief of heart, saying that he could not paint Maria 
Roseti. The body had fallen away from the soul, and he could 
not set down in crimson and blue, in human passion and 
pathos, the spirit trembling beyond the flesh. He had grown 
old at his work, and—yes, the padre, who loved truth and 
hated a lie, could not deny it, he had failed! 

“Tf what the painter says is true, padre mio, you may lay 
the village people in one great grave together.” 

“And plant myself as a cross to mark the spot,” said Padre 
Filippo. 

The painter gazed at Maria. Why had he painted only the 
human mother, when the divine one was before his eyes, pale 
and pure and dolorous beyond his dreams? 

“Marry me, Maria, and come home with me across the 


” 


sea. 
“Q God!” said Maria, touching the -baby’s brown hair, 


“have I not been once married?” 
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Padre Filippo stood before the picture. His head was in 
darkness, but the sunlight played with the fringes of his old 
cassock. As he turned away his sleeve brushed the Madonna’s 
eyes and lips. He blurred the smile with tears ! 

When the painter saw it, he fell on his knees, for the 
padre’s touch had wrought a miracle upon the picture. 


V. 


Padre Filippo journeyed to Rome with the painter and the 
picture, and the Holy Father sent for Maria Roseti. The 
padre went back and brought her and the bambino. They 
travelled all one summer day, and at night he found shelter 
for them with a good old madre by the way, while he rested 
outside with the donkeys. When the Holy Father saw them 
standing in silent holiness at his palace gates he must have 
thought of the Flight into Egypt. 

Padre Filippo passed through the marble halls, between two 
lines of Swiss soldiers, Maria walking humbly behind him, with 
the peace of one who has tasted life and death. She did not 
know that the world was at that moment kneeling before the 
new Madonna. She only knew that she was in the palace 
of princes and peasants alike, and that in her lowliness she 
was welcome there. When the padre led her to the Holy 
Father, she laid the baby in its swaddling clothes on the floor, 
and fell at his feet. 

“ Behold Maria Roseti!” said the voice of Padre Filippo in 
the twilight of the room. 

The Holy Father pushed the blue veil from her head and 
laid his hand on her hair. She looked into his eyes. A tear 
glistened on his frail hand, and she wiped it away with her 
own little handkerchief. 

“ Maria Roseti, you have saved your people and given the 
world its divinest Madonna. The padre says the painter painted 
the picture, and the painter says the padre painted it. Tell me, 
child, was it the painter, or was it Padre Filippo?” 

“Holy Father, the painter painted the picture of me, but 
it was Padre Filippo who changed it from me to the Ma- 
donna.” 

“Then shall Padre Filippo have the name and the gold!” 

“Give the painter the name and the gold,” said Padre 
Filippo. ‘Give me. only bread for my people till the ships 
come home.” 
VOL, LXVI.—48 
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“ And, Holy Father,” cried Maria with radiant eyes, “ bless 
the bambino.” 

She lifted Luigi in her arms. Padre Filippo knelt beside 
her. 

“‘Maria Rosetti,” the Holy Father’s voice trembled with his 
great weariness, for it was the last blessing he ever gave, 
“may God give this child his mother’s strong faith and perfect 
love! May God give his mother grace to see with her dying 
eyes the vision of the Holy Mother, which her love has 
wrought for the world—and may Padre Filippo know his own 
in heaven!” 

Padre Filippo went out from the palace gates with Maria 
and Luigi. He carried a little bag of gold, and they rode away 
into the sunset. 

Giovanni writes to offer Maria his laurels and his love. 

Padre Filippo takes a trembling pen to answer the letter. 
“ Signor,” he says, “Maria Roseti bids me write to you, in her 
name. She has written few letters in her young life, and she 
feels timid with ink and paper. She is at the brook now, wash- 
ing the altar-linens, as the Madonna washed the swaddling 
clothes of the Bambino beautiful. Maria thanks you for your 
faithful love, but she was married for life and death to Luigi 
Roseti, the sailor, and she is but a poor flower-woman in the 
poorest village in Italy. The Holy Father’s blessing has come 
back from Rome with her. The hills are in deep bloom. One 
would think Our Lady had trailed her blue robe over the cold 
earth. The fishing-boats have come home and the grapes are 
ready for the wine-press. 

“To-day is Maria’s birthday and the women have crowned 
her with roses. She sends you this little cross and the one 
white rose. It is the gift of a simple heart. 

“ The birds must sing Vespers for me this evening, for I am 
weary. Glory to God, signor, and good-night. 

‘*PADRE FILIPPO.” 
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THE WEAPON OF FICTION AGAINST THE CHURCH. 


BY WALTER LECKY. 


mt F TER reading a book of short stories whose only 
object was to blacken the Catholic Church, the 
thought a journalist expressed years ago came 
to me at its full worth. “The best weapon,” 
said the man of the pen, “with which to fight 
Rome in America is fiction. A novelist can do more damage 
with one popular novel creating prejudice than a historian who 
has written the full of a library of books. Of course the his- 
torian is good in his way. His bocks are gold, to be sure; 
but it’s the novelist that coins his gold and puts it into circu- 
lation, else it might lie in his mint known only to himself and 
a limited few of his friends. Circulation gives power, and 
power creates prejudice.” 

This journalist had long felt the pulse of the common 
people and knew how easy it was to form prejudice in their 
minds. It was only a question of getting them to read, as 
what they read was, in most cases, believed without even the 
proverbial grain of salt. They had no time to examine, simple 
belief being much easier; their betters, the expert novelists, had 
gone to fountain-heads and it was not their province to ques- 
tion the masters. 


CONTROVERSY RUN TO SEED. 


This journalist believed in his thought, as was evidenced 
from his continual preaching, both by mouth and pen, the 
praise of those books wherein, to phrase after his manner, 
“the harlequin Rome was painted in the darkest color.” He 
believed he had a message—most wielders of the pen do. His 
was to keep an eye on Rome for the sake of the beloved 
Republic. We should not wonder that message-bearers feel the 
importance of the message so keenly that they are incapable 
of losing sight of it, even when their work requires its forgetful- 
ness. In every book-review that this journalist begot—and like 
all his race he prided himself on his competency to say a word 
of enlightenment on every book that passed through his hands 
—message-absorbed and republic-loving, he took care to hint 
that the reader of the book under review would do well to con- 
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sult Mortimer’s Jesuit, Lea’s Disclosures of Romanism, or Miss 
Hunter’s enthralling romance, Zhe Abbess Joan. Perhaps his 
most memorable feat was in reviewing a book on ostrich-farm- 
ing in California, and conveying his message in the shape of a 
eulogy on the Chronicles of the Schinberg Cotta Family, pro- 
claiming that book to be pure history thrown in the form of 
fiction, the better to perform its mission, which was also his, to 
keep a check on Rome. “If ostriches could be acclimatized 
and successfully raised, what a boon to the Republic! They 
would be its saving. Catholicism was its destruction.” It was 
his opinion that the enemies of Catholicism would soon dis- 
cover that fiction was the most powerful weapon that could be 
employed against their old foe. 


FICTION HOLDS THE MONOPOLY. 


While dismissing him, I cannot but be just and allow him 
to retire with the honored name of prophet. Fiction has cor- 
nered the century and no genius is above its adoption. The 
poets who, in the days of old, wore the crown and were the 
lords of the earth and occupiers of the first benches, have re- 
tired, not only in favor of the three-volume novelist but even 
to make room for the short-story-teller, and novelist and story- 
teller, as well they may, have fallen deeply in love with their 
dignity and importance. The clamor of the commonplace is 
enough for most men to rest their dignity and importance upon. 
Now, to show these qualities, which were never held in as much 
esteem as we lovers of democracy hold them, their happy pos- 
sessors, full of the wisdom that cometh by intuition, reject 
all creeds prior to their reign as childish and superstitious, sup- 
plying at the same time their own creed, which is modern, scien- 
tific, and expansive. In doing this they have to clear away the 
débris of the past, a most difficult undertaking, as even the 
greatest amongst them admit. But, when we know that this 
débris happens to -be the Catholic Church, should we not read 
their books with less complaining about fair play? What 
should it matter what way an old building is pulled down, and 
yet “we,” say the novelist and story-teller, “go about tearing 
down this useless and antiquated eyesore in the most approved 
fashion. We always begin with the columns and arches.” To 
turn their allegorical language into simpler speech, they do 
not attack the common Catholic people, but their leaders, the 
priests whose portraits, no matter in what country produced, bear 
unmistakably the‘same mint-marks of prejudice and dishonesty. 
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PRIESTLY EXCEPTIONS. 





If any good quality is found in a priestly portrait, it will 
be limited by the caution that he is not like other priests, that 
he is a man of science, a liberal, and getting ready to cast 
off the old absurdity. French fiction in depicting the priest 
descends to the most degrading art. An artist of the power of 
Hugo revels in drawing the most brutalizing characters as 
priests. Lesser artists outrage every canon of taste in order 
that their enemies, the preachers of religion, should be held up 
to the reader without a single redeeming quality. And since 
the days that Victor Hugo drew the priest of Notre Dame, 
French fiction in handling this character, and somehow or 
other it has become a pet figure, becomes more and more dis- 
gusting. Nor can one wonder when the animus of the writers 
is well understood and the morality of the race of readers 
to whom the vile caricatures appeal. French fiction is at its 
lowest ebb, godless and soulless; the finer characteristics of 
man are entirely swept away for the “half-savage human ani- 
mal, without dignity, decency, or drapery.” Poetry is banished, 
ideals smashed, beauty unknown; man is a sensual brute, and if 
there be a class lower than another, it is the teacher of ideals 
of the spiritual and beautiful—the priests. Now and then a 
romance writer may rise above his level and in a sentimental 
mood draw an Abbé Constantin—hugged, I am sorry to say, by 
not a few Catholics as a fine specimen of the priesthood. I 
should pity the future of Catholicity if the weak-willed, simple 
abbés of the Constantin type were to be its standard-bearers. 
If one characteristic more than another is to be found stamped 
in the lives of those who were the seed-scatterers of the gospel, 
it is virility. That did not make them a whit less gentle when 
gentleness was more needful than strength. It kept them from 
ever being thought weak; and of all failings what could be more 
deplorable in a leader of men than weakness? The French 
school is well aware of this fact, and in painting the priesthood 
skilfully shows it through their own malicious brain-puppets to 
have no backbone, to be irresolute and weak, willing to sell 
everything for a government stipend. 

“ How,” asks this school, holding the portrait close to the 
reader’s face, “can this little abbé, whose body and soul I 
have put in your possession, be your leader either here or to 
the spiritual dominions over which he claims such gigantic 
power? If he believed in his mission, would he become a 
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statue in his own home, reading his breviary and mumbling 
prayers for better days, while those who own my sway carry 
off his sheep, train his lambs to dread him as a wolf? That 
was not the way of his predecessors. But,” continues this school, 
with sympathy in its voice, “the wonderful old church, like all 
human things, has had her day. She is fading and perishing 
from the face of the earth, and soon must be gone; and this, 
her last race of teachers, but tell of her corruption and decay.” 
FRANCE IS RETURNING TO MORAL SANITY. . 

To these vile pictures—scattered broadcast through transla- 
tions found wherever men read—what antidote has Catholic 
France offered? It is hard to admit that the land of Bossuet 
and Dupanloup has had to go begging to other than Catholic 
writers for a defence—hard to think it must content itself with 
the half-hearted utterances of a Brunetiére! Catholic France is 
dumb while her enemies call her but carrion, and hover over 
her as a flock of buzzards darkening the sun. And yet to the 
keen observer there are not wanting signs that France desires to 
rise from her long demoralization, to turn away from the volup- 
tuous, monstrous, and morbid, the dishes on which she has so 
long fed, were there a voice of Catholic criticism to lead her 
to taste and morals. 

The recent publication of a brace of books dealing with 
clerical life from the point of the cleric, and the enthusiasm 
that greeted their appearance, leads us to believe that, despite 
the long clerical campaign, there are many who still hold the 
true idea of the priesthood and want but the magic touch of a 
leader’s hand to make its beauty known. And the priesthood 
should prepare for this leader, to help him to raise France 
again and subdue her with that larger life once her boast, now 
a fading remembrance. 

THE TEUTONIC IDEA OF THE PRIEST. 

German fiction has also tried its hand on the Catholic priest, 
as should be expected from the land of Luther; but the char- 
acterization, if duller than that of her Gaelic neighbor, is less 
vile. The Teutonic mind is readily capable of rough epithets, 
as Luther Jong ago substantially demonstrated, but it is just as 
incapable of the ‘filthy refinement of the French mind. Ger- 
many could never produce a Zola. The priest of the German 
novel is cunning and full of casuistry, two qualities long held by 
German divines to be found in all those who were in any ca- 
pacity affiliated with Rome. The Reformers found them, and 
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their brethren ever since believe in keeping up the good old 
tradition. This style of portrait may be best seen in a writer 
like Felix Dahm, who pretends, under the guise of fiction, to 
draw historical pictures which shall be both truthful and accu- 
rate to the times. It is, however, but a hollow pretence, un- 
suspiciously as it may read. In his Last of the Vandals he 
draws with imposing strokes Verus the priest, polished, astute, 
cunning, and soulless. He is a Catholic priest, but to Gelimer, 
the Vandal king, he passes himself as an Arian. When Gelimer 
is in the hands of his conqueror, Verus, the traitor, looks for 
his pay; and here is the edict read to him by the emperor’s 
general, Belisarius : 

““«Imperator Cesar Flavius Justinianus Augustus, the pious, 
fortunate, and illustrious ruler and general, conqueror of the 
Alemanni, Franks, Germans, Antians, Alani, Persians, and now 
also of the Vandals, the Moors, and of Africa, to Verus the 
Archdeacon : 

“* You have preferred to carry on with my saintly consort, 
the empress, rather than with myself, a secret correspondence 
in regard to the overthrow of the tyrant by our arms and 
with the aid of God. She promised, in case we should conquer, 
to request from me the reward which you desire. Theodora 
does not ask in vain from Justinian. Since you have established 
the fact that your acceptance of the heretic belief was mere 
pretence, that in your heart you remained a steadfast adhe- 
rent of the true faith, and were recognized as such by your 
Catholic confessor, who was empowered to grant you a dis- 
pensation for the outward appearance of this sin, your stand- 
ing as an orthodox priest cannot be questioned. Therefore, I 
command Belisarius by virtue of this letter to proclaim you 
forthwith the Catholic Bishop of Carthage. Hear, all ye Car- 
thaginians and Romans! I proclaim, in the name of the em- 
peror, that Verus is the Catholic Bishop of Carthage—‘to set 
upon your head the bishop’s mitre and to place in your hand 
the bishop’s staff.’ Kneel down, Bishop.’” 

This extract is sufficient to bring out the German idea of 
the priest as he steps through the long, laborious pages of the 
romance. This idea tallies with what English history, purport- 
ing to be real, paints the Jesuits to be after the success of the 
Reformation. The extract is sufficient to show how much Pro- 
fessor Dahm knows about the office he attempts to portray, a 
fact which has not gone unchallenged in the fatherland. Ger- 
many is a land of criticism, and the hideous caricature that may 
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go unrebuked in a Latin country will be ridiculed and shorn of 
its venom by German scholarship. And this scholarship is con- 
fessedly high among German Catholics. Their critics are as much 
at home in polite literature as in the literature of knowledge. 


THE CRITICISM OF UNNATURAL NOVELS NEVER TRANSLATED 
WITH THE NOVEL! 


On this account the work of Dahm, Ebers, etc., challenged 
on its first appearance by a searching and salutary criticism 
from literary journals as able as any in the empire, loses its 
venom, no matter how masterly directed. A critic of the 
knowledge and force of Baumgartner or Hettinger will always 
be held in consideration by even the most audacious mud-slinger. 

German Catholic criticism—or, for that matter, any kind of 
foreign Catholic criticism—is rarely, if ever, produced in Eng- 
lish, while the novels it criticises are quickly turned into that 
tongue, proclaimed masterpieces, and placed on some counter 
in every hamlet of our land, to instil their poison without the 
slightest protest. Because Catholics have not bought the many 
hundred volumes of emasculated trash, published under the 
high-sounding namé of Catholic Literature, the libel has gone 
out that they are not book-buyers. Nothing could be more 
absurd. They buy these translations, in most cases done into 
a very readable English, well printed, tastefully bound, and 
eagerly read them. The “ Introduction” artfully enfolds a tale 
of the author, half biographical, half critical, the biography ro- 
mantic, the criticism laudatory. The Catholic reader, knowing no 
better, having no guide to direct him, believes that the priests 
over the seas may be “curious,” as I once heard one of them, 
with a grave head-shake, remark. The novel that had begot 
this shake had been thoroughly criticised and flayed by a 
Catholic critic, but as he wrote in German, his work was, of 
course, unknown to English readers. Yet, no sooner had I put 
before this reader the salient points of the review, wherein 
the novelist’s reason for depicting the Catholic priesthood with 
ill-favor was shown in all its ugly nakedness, than he made the 
old query: Why don’t we have something like this in English ? 
Who would write it? I thought; and if it was written, who 
would publish it? The other day a bookseller declared that 
only two classes of books can sell amongst us—pious fiction 
and piety; and as his vindication, triumphantly pointed to 
Brownson lying on his shelf for many years, unhonored and un- 
known. 
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MODERN ITALIAN FICTION. 


Italian fiction is in many respects similar to that of France, 
and it could hardly be otherwise, as France is the fertile mother 
from whence it sprung. Once Italian fiction was little less than 
charming, under the magic influence of Manzoni. Manzoni, 
however, is no longer a name to conjure with; other gods have 
arisen—the Pragas, Steechettis, and Vergas. Their battle-cry 
is realism at any price, and realism of the French school. Mr. 
Howells, who has long been engaged in introducing “ Realists”’ 
to English readers, writes of one of Signor Verga’s books “as 
one of the most perfect pieces of literature that I know”; and 
again: “‘ When we talk of the great modern movement towards 
reality, we speak without the documents if we leave this book 
out of the count, for I can think of no other novel in which 
the facts have been more faithfully reproduced, or with a pro- 
founder regard for the poetry that resides in facts and resides 
nowhere else.” 

This, to be sure, is but Mr. Howells’ opinion, the opinion 
of one of Verga’s school, but it is sufficient to sell the book. 
What is Verga’s attitude towards the priesthood? Whatever it 
is, it will be found to be the attitude of his school, and books 
of his school are the only books to whom the honor of trans- 
lation is awarded. 

In his acknowledged masterpiece, The House by the Medlar 
Tree, Signor Verga draws the Italian conception, as held by 
his school, of a Catholic priest. Don Giamara is narrow and 
bigoted, a man of neither education nor piety, indolent and 
careless in the exercise of his official.duties, flinging two or 
three asperges of holy water on a bier, muttering prayers be- 
tween his teeth, or exorcising spirits at thirty centimes each. 
There is no love between him and his parishioners. He is not 
their father, but a cunning official who sells his offices at the 
highest price. Provided that his larder is full, the sorrows of 
the fishing-village in which his lot is cast trouble him little. 
He is, in fine, what we cannot think of in connection with the 
true priest—worldly. This picture of Don Giamara, repulsive as 
it is, may be taken as the most favorable of this.school. It is 
not flattering, but then it is not further debased by immorality. 


SPANISH FICTION IS ON THE DOWN GRADE, 


Spanish fiction, while not as degrading as that of French 
and Italian, is nevertheless .on the downward course, The 
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younger followers of Galdos and Pereda look to Paris for 
their inspiration. The priests that play in their pages are 
scarcely, if ever, an honor to the priesthood. They are weak, 
bigoted, and uneducated. Novelists of the power of Coloma 
and Bazan, and their rank is in the first class, in some way 
redeem Spanish fiction by their exquisite pictures of Catholic 
life and the delicacy with which the Spanish priest is drawn, 
in the midst of his flock, ministering to their wants. When the 
Pequenaces of Coloma was lately published in Germany, it was 
found that all the purely Catholic phrases that were not cut 
out were so twisted and toned down that the author could not 
have known his own work. This is but a specimen of the way 
in which the enemy grind all grist in their own mills. 

Spain has, like Germany, a critical tribunal, by which readers 
may know the value of any study, whether of priest or people. 
The most eminent of Spanish critics are dutiful sons of the 
church, watching and dethroning the literature that would 
usurp her sway. Their criticism, brilliant and needful as it is, 
unlike the novels against which it is hurled, is unknown out 
of Spain. The novelists, on the contrary, find in every land 
sponsors whose highest ambition is to preach the greatness 
of their favorites. 


THE PROLIFIC HUNGARIAN JOKAI. 


Another country must not be passed over, and that on 
account of the genius of one of its sons, whose books are now 
widely read in English. Hungary has given us Maurus Jokai, 
who boasts a library of his own books of more than three 
hundred and fifty volumes, “‘ bound, according to the caprice of 
the publisher, in a variety of sizes.” Of this enormous literary 
production, the constant work of fifty years, about two hun- 
dred volumes have been translated into English. As Jokai 
tells us in his literary recollections that he came early under 
the influence of Sue and Hugo, this might be a sufficient in- 
dex of the style of portrait in which his priests would be 
drawn. It is not, however, and this, possibly, is owing to the 
influence of German literature to which he has been passion- 
ately attached. His clergy are after the German pattern: weak, 
clumsy, superstitious, cowardly, shrewd, cunning, ambitious, 
close to the soil or walking in the skies as it is necessary to 
stamp the puppet. You feel that he knows nothing of their 
real life and that he owes them a spite, that no opportunity 
must pass without his spleen coming to the surface. 
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His methods of doing this are often amateurish, and sug- 
gest the efforts of the weekly sensational story-writer rather 
than the trained novelist. The whole scene of the Mass trav- 
esty in the cellar of the Countess Thendelinde’s castle, and the 
simplicity, superstition, and cowardice of Pastor Mahok, as 
found in his novel Black Diamonds, is a point at instance. 

Criticism so loses its head when the character of a priest is 
to be weighed that justice flies the scales. I have heard this 
scene praised as a masterpiece, an immortal creation, and a 
great many other phrases from the current language of criticism, 
a language used without the slightest appreciation of its value. 

The Hungarian novelist has caught the trick, when drawing 
a priest with some favor, of impressing on his readers that.this 
puppet is better than the other puppets on account of the 
ribbons he wears around his neck. Behold, says Jokai, he is 
both liberal and scientific, and these admirable qualities are his 
badge of honor. It does not matter if in the course of the 
novel the puppet lose the character with which the stage- 
master introduced him to the audience. That was but a gen- 
tle lapse of the novelist, who did not keep clearly in his eye 
that the puppet was labelled liberal and scientific, and so allowed 
him to fall into the common class. 

Here is the way Jokai puts upon the stage a priest of this 
description. It is not without humor to the intelligent Catholic 
reader, who will at once scent the game of the novelist, which 
is to praise qualities ordinarily found in every priest, as mak- 
ing extraordinary the one in which they are found. This can 
have no name but that of dishonesty: 

“The abbé was a man of high calling; one of those priests 
who are more or less independent in their ideas. He had 
friendly relations with a certain personage, and the initiated knew 
that certain articles with the signature ‘S,’ which appeared in 
the opposition paper, were from his pen. In society he was 
agreeable and polished, and his presence never hindered rational 
enjoyment. 

“In intellectual circles he shone; his lectures, which were 
prepared with great care, were attended by the ¢/i#/e of society, 
and, as a natural consequence, the ultramontane papers were 
much against him. Once, even, the police had paid him a 
domiciliary visit, although they themselves did not know where- 
in he had given cause for suspicion. All these circumstances 
had raised his: reputation, which had lately been increased by 
the appearance of his picture in a first-rate illustrated journal. 
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This won for him the general public. So stately was his air, 
his high, broad forehead, manly, expressive features, well- 
marked eyebrows, and frank, fearless look, with nothing sinis- 
ter or cunning in it. For the rest, there was little of the 
priest about him; his well-knit, robust, muscular form was 
rather that of a gladiator. Through the whole country he was 
well known as the independent priest, who ventured to tell the 
government what he thought.” 

The literature of Russia and Norway, so much in vogue 
and so enthusiastically preached by a band of critics, who 
happen to control the leading reviews both in England and in 
this country, have no Catholic priest portraits in their litera- 
ture. In one country he has never had a footing, from the other 
he had vanished long before the rise of its fiction. The nov- 
elists of Holland and Belgium but echo the tunes of Paris. 
Poland has but too recently opened her treasures, but these, 
as was to be thought of so Catholic a land, give the true spirit 
of clerical life. 

The priest of English fiction, whether he figures in the pages 
of Disraeli, Thackeray, or Lever, is too well known to discuss. 
He is one of two types: cunning and polished, with Rome in 
full front of his eyes, or rollicking and devil-me-care. 

THE PRIEST IN AMERICAN FICTION. 

American fiction has of late entered this domain and given 
us a series of priest-portraits drawn from the libels of France, 
but considerably toned down, as our tastes are not as yet so 
piquant as the Gallic. 

The books in which these portraits appear have had a 
large sale, and the critics of the same mind as the authors 
have not hesitated to proclaim these fancy caricatures as gen- 
uine portraits of the American priesthood. And as faithful 
transcripts will not the readers accept them? inasmuch as the 
authors or their friends, in crafty forewords, declare that they 
are but zxolian harps registering impressions. If a favorable 
tune had been played on the strings it would have been all 
the same, but it was not so; what was played was registered 
without the slightest bias one way or the other. These writers 
never violate the impersonality of art; like Flaubert, they would 
rather be skinned alive. Their greedy, unthinking readers never 
question their fallacious theory; they accept lovingly the tyranny 


of their fiction. 
As warfare, then, is proclaimed by the most powerful and in- 
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sidious foe—the fiction art—against the Catholic Church, and 
that in the most seductive and effective manner, by the break- 
ing of her idols, the Catholic priesthood, it behooves the church 
to listen no longer to those who have been so long preaching 
the little influence wielded by the novel, but to awake to the 
power of the foe that so relentlessly confronts her and do 
him battle. She cannot even save her own from his rapacious 
maw by putting him on the Index, and yet she is not totally 
unprepared to give him battle. 

It is a trained soldiery, not ammunition, that is lacking, not 
only to drive the enemy back and retrieve the allegiance of those 
who have wandered from her fold, but also to capture and con- 
vert to her standard many of those who now do her incessant 
battle. And how can this be done? There is but one way con- 
ceivable. ‘‘We must acquire,” says Dr. Barry, “what an ad- 
mirable priest of the French Oratory, M. Labertonniére, calls 
‘the concrete living knowledge’ of our own generation. We 
are not,” says this same writer, “left destitute of the princi- 
ples on which to distinguish between good and bad. We, too, as 
Catholics, have our science of morals, our laws of the beautiful, 
our scales and weights of justice, our patterns laid up in heaven.” 

Why cannot we use these to sift, to weigh, to choose? By 
these may we not know the wheat and brand the tare? In 
order that this may be done, what can be more desirable than 
that for which Dr. Barry pleads so ably—an international so- 
ciety of “well-trained Catholic men of letters, whose task it 
should be to watch over the movement of literature as a whole,” 
to judge it by Catholic principles, and proclaim its value, no 
matter where produced? 

Fiction met in this way, world-wide as it is, challenged by a 
criticism as world-wide, would no longer have the tyranny it now 
wields. It could no longer hoodwink the public by playing pup- 
pets as men, nor, under the guise of being true to nature, carica- 
ture truth. Neither would it be able to lean against its old safety- 
prop, impersonality in fiction, and spit spleen and prejudice on 
nobility and beauty. The critics who heedlessly shout its glo- 
ries and make its least duck a stately swan, would either find 
their occupation gone or else be compelled to write that which 
was legitimate criticism. A Dahm, Zola, or Jokai could no 
longer offer his priestly caricatures in open mart, and find men 
to unwittingly buy them as bits of truth, for such a critical 
tribunal as Dr. Barry outlines would have heralded to all that 
read the literary and ethic value of their portraits. 
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““PATRICK’S DAY IN THE MORNING.” 


BY DOROTHY GRESHAM. 


a CROSS the lough, over the park, up to my win- 

f dows in the first flush of the bright March morn- 

ing comes the shrill sound of the fife-and-drum 

band heralding the national festival. The well- 

known air, dear to the Irish heart all the world 

over and fraught with a thousand happy memories, is thumped 
and whacked and murdered with delightful originality, which 
makes one’s spirits and humor run up with exhilarating veloc. 
ity. I am on the floor and, regardless of creature comforts or 


inflammatory rheumatism, throw wide the windows to get the 
full benefit of the tune. 

I see the boys tramping down the road in elaborate green 
decorations. The “big drum ”’ is having it all his own way, and 
his musical, poetic soul is being spent to sound effect on his 
ponderous instrument. Never mind, it is glorious; and I feel 


an irresistible desire to execute a few steps across the room to 
the jiggy melody. In the breakfast-room I find a huge sham- 
rock on my plate, which I proudly fasten on my jacket. Kevin 
‘is also so adorned and looks imposing, while even Nell is an 
Irishwoman for the day. There is an unusual brisk air over 
the establishment, gay laughs and subdued jokes echo every- 
where; the band has roused them all, and filled them with com- 
ing expectations of still more exciting performances. It is a 
Fair Day in the village, and after Mass all the retainers will 
have the day, winding up with festivities at home. As I hurry 
out on my way to Crusheen to be in time for Mass, I meet 
the postman and pick out a letter from Kitty, to be shared 
with Aunt Eva on our way to the chapel. The day is lovely, 
carrying out the old adage that “ March comes in like a lion 
and goes out like a lamb.” The sun is quite warm, the moun- 
tains throw back their rays in glinting radiance, the lough is still 
as glass and blue as the cloudless sky above it. The fields below 
me are yellow with. golden daffodils, and I mentally contem- 
plate a floral feast on my return, if the children are not before 
me to carry off my treasures. The road is crowded with loaded 
cars and carts going to town; the country is deserted for the 
sights and amusements of the fair. Con is waiting as I come 
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out on the lawn. Evidently I am behind-time—“a true St. 
Thomas,” as Aunt Eva calls me, and I cannot deny the affini 
ty, protesting, however, that it is well to be saint-like in some- 
thing. I pull out Kitty’s letter while we drive down the avenue, 
and as I read it is almost like a peep at her sunny self. After 
paragraphs of teasing and banter, she becomes serious and says: 
“Are you by this time Paddy enough to rejoice with us in our 
peculiarly happy—glorious, so I think—feast? To me, since I 
can remember, Patrick’s Day has always brought me a feeling 
of joy and pride different from all the other feasts of the year 
—joy that such a great soul was sent to plant the faith on our 
beautiful island, and pride that our forefathers never made the 
saint sorry that he had come among them. The flag he unfurled 
five hundred years ago floats to-day as radiantly after yearly, 
daily, even hourly onslaught from the enemy. I glory in be- 
ing Irish for that reason above all others! In preparing my 
meditation this morning these thoughts came to my mind, and 
I send them to you versified as a souvenir of your first Patrick’s 
Day in Ireland : 


“Oh! Catholic land, my island home ; 
Bright emerald gem ’mid ocean’s foam, 
Loved by thy children where’er they roam, 
My faithful, thorn-crowned Ireland ! 


When Famine stalked throughout the land, 
Not checked by God’s mysterious hand, 
And smote in death each noble band, 

Still lived the Faith in Ireland. 


To crush thee persecution tried ; 
With hate and crime was power allied, 
When fiercely raged the battle-tide 

For the grand old Faith in Ireland. 


Like brilliant star on sullen night, 

Trembling and glittering, radiant-bright, 

Rejoicing the pilgrim with its light, 
Shone out the Faith in Ireland. 


As a beacon-light o’er the stormy wave, 

Shining aloft to guide and save 

The mariner doomed to an ocean grave, 
Flashed out the Faith in Ireland! 
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When the ruthless sword shed martyrs’ blood, 
And hallowed thy soil with a crimson flood, 
Ready and bold her brave men stood 

To die for the Faith in Ireland. 


Gone are those days of woe and dread, 
Mourn’d and shrined the immortal dead; 
And Hope exultant lifts her head 

To crown Thee, faithful Ireland. 


No longer in cave or mountain pass 
Gather by stealth brave lad and lass 
At break of day for holy Mass, 

As when penal days cursed Ireland. 


When Freedom’s light bedecks thy hills, 

And rapture every bosom fills, 

When with new life the nation thrills, 
May Faith still reign in Ireland!” 


We are by this time going through the village street, and 
the crowds are so dense that Con has hard work to steer 
through the cows, horses, donkeys, and men. Around the 
chapel gates the throng is greatest. The country congregations 
for miles are filing into Mass, and when at last we find our. 
selves inside, the sight is magnificent! Not a spot unoccupied; 
men, women, and children are packed together, adorned with 
green ribbons, Patrick’s crosses, and the whole is one sea of 
surging, emerald shamrocks! Father Tom comes out to begin 
Mass with bowed head, and as he faces the congregation to 
read “the Acts” and the long “ Prayer before Mass” always 
said in Ireland, his eyes light up at the great, enthusiastic 
crowd assembled to thank God for the great gift that is in 
them. After the Gospel he speaks to them, as a father to 
his children, as a pastor to his people, a shepherd to his flock. 
Few, simple, and earnest are his words. Clear and forcible the 
old priest’s voice falls on that unlettered throng. 

“One of our dear Lord’s last words to his Apostles before 
he left them was, ‘And you shall give testimony of me because 
you have been with me from the beginning,’ and to-day, my 
children, I repeat them to you. Those true Catholic fore- 
fathers of ours of happy memory have edified the world by 
the brave show they have made of the Irish faith that was in 
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them—and we, their children, are too often on this glorious 
feast their shame and degradation! Our spirits are high, and 
alas! get the better of us, and when we are in the public 
house and on the village street we give poor proofs of the 
faith of our fathers. Let us change all this to-day. I appeal 
to you all before the altar. Let every public house be closed 
after four o’clock this afternoon, and half an hour later you 
will all meet me here for the Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Then, when our Lord has blessed you, I expect you 
will go to your homes, happy and holy Irishmen, and hold 
your rejoicing with your family, and God, I know, will be with 
you.” 

We stream out when the crowd has somewhat dispersed, 
and Con drives slowly through the village that I may see 
everything. The ‘cows have been sold for the greater part or 
sent home, and the games and meetings of friends have begun. 
Country girls in holiday gowns, with their mothers, cousins, 
aunts, and sisters, parade up and down, bright, rosy, and bliss- 
ful. The game of Aunt Sally attracts crowds, gingerbread 
stalls line the streets, a ballad-singer shouts out some topical 
song to a popular air, and the country boys hang on every 
line, loudly applauding a good hit at some local landlord or 
Dublin Castle. Children stand open-mouthed before the shop 
windows, telling each other what they should like of all the 
treasures so alluringly arranged behind the glass. On their 
right shoulders is fastened the Patrick’s Cross, and the merits 
of each one is warmly discussed. The cross is made of a 
round piece of paper pinked and gilded; down the centre is a 
cross of bright ribbons, a marvel of coloring, the very thing to 
charm a child, and their little, transparent faces tell of the 
fascination. I see many of my old friends among the crowd, 
but they are too far off and engaged to take any notice of 
me. We drive out of town to Shanbally, where we are to 
lunch with Mrs. Baily. We have not met since the ball, and 
she is loud in her laudations of my donkey-driving, and is 
more Shaksperean and classic than ever. I have learnt to laugh 
now at my nocturnal adventures, and Aunt Eva does not spare 
me. Not a point lost, not a look missed, and we have much 
fun over my steed and myself. 

Some hours later, going back to the chapel, the town pre- 
sents an utterly changed appearance ; the shops are closed, the 
streets are deserted, and every one is either on the road to his 
distant home or on the way to Benediction. We find the 
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people waiting and praying as we enter the chapel; and after 
comes the Rosary, nowhere so beautiful as in Ireland, the wail 
of the “ Holy Marys”’ rising like a mighty prayer to her who 
is indeed their Queen and Mistress. 

The TZantum ergo rings softly through the old building. 
With clasped hands and bowed head the old priest prays for 
his: people before the Prisoner of Love enthroned above the 
kneeling congregation. What a sight in this age of scepticism! 
—the poor plain chapel, the venerable saintly priest, the ardent, 
devotional, impetuous people, who have cheerfully curtailed 
their pleasures and shortened their long-looked-for amusement 
to come here at the simple word of an old man. Oh, the 
wonderful power of a good priest, on whose very look and act 
hang the salvation of many souls! We linger till the last 
echoing footsteps have died away, and then steal away, awed, 
edified, enchained. Back to Dungar with the dying sun, Uncle 
and Aunt Eva coming for the evening to be present at the 
drowning of the shamrock. Great preparations for kitchen 
festivities have been made. Crusheen sends all its household, 
and a large party of the servants’ friends come for Patrick’s 
night by long-established custom. Father Tom arrives for tea, 
to show his approval of home-rejoicings to-night. The fun 
waxes merrily down-stairs, and sounds of hilarity and laughter 
come gaily now and then to us in the drawing-room. At nine 
o'clock Father Tom wishes to say good night, and Kevin sug- 
gests that he should see the visitors before he leaves. To speak 
is to accomplish, and we all assemble in the great old hall, 
Father Tom in a huge chair in the centre. With shy, roguish, 
smiling faces they gather round him and he has something pleas- 
ant to say to each one. Many don mots, bulls, flashes of native 
wit greet his descent on them. Con is radiant at the dacent way 
the neighbors behaved this blessed and holy day, and as 
Father Tom’s eyes fall on him a smile lights up his old face. 
Turning to Nell, he says, “Have you ever heard Con sing his 
‘Irish Jig is the Dance’?”’ 

“ Never,” she answers in surprise, “ and I should be delighted 
to hear him.” 

“Well then you must; you could not do so on a better 
night. Come, Con, stand out there and let Mrs. Fortescue see 
what you can do.” The poor old fellow protests, but Father 
Tom’s word is law, and he timidly strikes up, to an accelerated 
measure of Moore’s “One Bumper at Parting,” the following 
words, as well as I remember them: 
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I. 


Me blessin’s upon you, auld Ireland, 
The dear land of frolic and fun! 
For all sorts of mirth and divarsion 
Your like isn’t under the sun. 
Bohemia may boast of her polkas, 
And Spain of her waltzes talk big, 
But they’re nothin’ but limpin’ and twisting, 
Compared with our own Irish jig. 


CHORUS. 


A fig for those new-fashioned dances, 
Imported from Spain and from France; 
And away with that thing called the pollka— 

Our own Irish jig is the dance! 


II. 


The light-hearted daughters of Erin, 
Like wild deer on their mountains they bound ; 
Their feet never touch the green island, 
But music springs up at the sound. 
To see them on hill-side and valley, 
They dance the jig with such grace 
That the little daisies they tread on 
Look up with delight in their face! 


III. 


This jig was greatly in fashion 
With the heroes and great’men of yore; 
Brian Boru himself used to foot it 
To a tune they call Rory O’More. 
And oft in the great halls of Tara, 
As the poets and bards do tell, 
Auld Queen O’Toole and her ladies 
Used to dance it and sing it as well! 


Bravo, Con! never heard you better, is the universal verdict 
that drowns the old man’s last notes. We are all charmed. 
Even Father Tom is excited, and cries out: “Now, Con, let 
Mrs. Fortescue see for herself what a real Irish jig is like, and 
after that she will think very little of polkas and waltzes, I 
promise you. Come, Thade, give us ‘ Paddy O’Carroll’ on that 
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fiddle of yours.” The dance begins, and the light step, agility, 
and poetry of the octogenarian are marvellous. The enthusiasm 
of the days long dead, when he revelled on the cross-roads and 
joined the village gatherings, when he footed at wedding and 
Patron, return to his old way-worn feet, and the sight is inimi- 
table. 

I have seen many jigs on the stage, very good ones indeed, 
but they were, after all, nothing but acting. Here in this 
ancient Irish hall, with a genuine Irish audience, Thade’s native 
music, the old white-haired priest and Con, the central figure, 
will always stand out as one of my most racy, enchanting 
traditional pictures of pure poetical, whole-souled Irish life. 





& EMEMBER, son of man, that thou art dust, 
And. unto dust returnest: bow thy head 
In token of submission; hath God said, 
And shall it not be done? Then let thy 
trust 

Be in His mercy, who will never thrust 

Thy suppliant soul from Him; thy only dread 

Be of offending Him whose blood was shed 

That thou, too, might’st be numbered with the just. 


Remember, man, death cometh, slow or fast, 
And, after dark, the judgment, just and sure, 

Of God, the upright Judge; wouldst thou secure 
His favor, and a crown, when death is past? 
Remember stall thine end; live true, live pure, 
So shalt thou rise from dust to life at last. 





MOTHER MARY DE SALES CHAPPUIS. 


A VISITANDINE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N the 27th of July last the Mother Mary de 

Sales Chappuis who died at Troyes, France, in 

1875, was declared Venerable by the Court of 

Rome. Thus the preliminary step has been 

taken towards the canonization of one whose 

long life was a continual marvel of heavenly benedictions and 
divine communications. Like St. John Berchmans, she is a type 
of the “extraordinarily ordinary” saint, who arrives at so high 
a degree of sanctity by the performance of every-day duties in 
a spirit of love of the divine good pleasure. Like her holy 
founder, St. Francis de Sales, she studied the Divine Model, 
she entered into his Heart, and she portrayed to the world in 
her life and teachings that the secret of sanctity is none other 
than to follow Him who is the “Way” in the path of his 
will, in performing our least action in union with him, despoil- 
ing ourselves of self, in order that the spirit of the Saviour 
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may animate us. She leads us to an entire confidence in him, 
and distrust of self, depending upon him every moment. Thus 
all Christians have in these latter times a model of sanctity 
for every-day life in this gentle exemplar of the sweet spirit 
of St. Francis de Sales. How many associate with the idea 
of sanctity those penitential rigors which few can support, 
and yet all are called to sanctity, which, in reality, is noth- 
ing else than the love and accomplishment of the divine will 
in all the details of life. A perusal of her life, published 
at 79 Rue de Vaugirard, Paris, will delight and edify all lovers 
of sacred literature. 

The good mother, as she was familiarly styled by her 
contemporaries, was born in the little village of Sayhiéres, of 
the diocese of Bale, Switzerland, on the roth of June, 1793. Her 
parents were staunch confessors of the faith, concealing priests 
who sought refuge during the horrors of the Revolution, their 
home being a true sanctuary of Christian piety. Of the ten 
children of Monsieur and Madame Chappuis, seven consecrated 
themselves to the service of God. This devout family rose 
every night to assist at the Mass which was said in a place 
of concealment, and the little Teresa, then only four years 
old, perceiving that something secret took place, and suspect- 
ing that it pertained to the worship of God, begged to be 
allowed to accompany the others. As she was prudent beyond 
her years, this privilege was granted her, and at the elevation 
she comprehended all, the good God revealing himself to her 
soul in an ineffable manner. Later she was sent to complete 
her education at the Convent of the Visitation at Fribourg, 
Switzerland, and there the attraction she had felt from her 
tenderest years for the things of God developed into a religious 
vocation. But her affectionate heart, her attachment to her 
native mountains, her sweet family ties caused a terrible strug- 
gle between nature and grace, which lasted four years, remind- 
ing one of St. Teresa’s struggle, in which she declares her soul 
seemed torn from her body, so that death itself could not have 
cost her more than her effort to correspond to the voice of 
God calling her to religion. Thus generous souls who are 
destined to do great things for the divine honor are early 
distinguished by the renunciation of self at a terrible cost, while 
weaker souls must have the cup of sacrifice sweetened or dis- 
guised under sensible consolations, else they would never have 
courage to drain it. Too often such souls ascend Calvary 
under the delusion of finding Tabor, and when they realize 
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where they are, they cast aside the wood for the holocaust and 
descend to the low valley of human comforts, frustrating for 
ever the designs of Eternal Love. 

Notwithstanding her great interior sufferings, our generous 
Teresa Chappuis at length consummated her sacrifice by making 
her religious profession in the monastery of the Visitation of 
Fribourg. The victim, all through her long religious life, of 
physical maladies, she became more and more conformable to 
the likeness of her Crucified Spouse. Gifted with extraordinary 
lights for the guidance of souls, her subsequent life proved her 
divine mission to spread abroad the merits of the Saviour, and 
to enable souls to profit by them. 

Chosen for superior at Troyes, and later at Paris, these 
privileged houses saw the inspiration, birth, and progress of 
those marvellous works of charity which have since been re- 
vealed—works which in the four quarters of the globe are 
making the Saviour personally known and loved. 

She revealed to the Bishop of Fribourg the intimate com- 
munications of the Saviour and the divine operations in her 
soul, and his recommendation to her was to submit every- 
thing to the church in the person of her confessors, and to this 
advice the good mother faithfully adhered, even when obedience 
was, morally speaking, almost impossible. 

For thirty-five years the confessor of the convent was the 
Abbé Brisson, who is ow the venerable superfor-general of 
the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales; then he was an incredu- 
lous young Levite, with an attraction for study and a zeal for 
exterior good works that gave him little inclination to remain 
some hours every day listening to the recital which the good 
mother made to him of the operations of God in her soul. 
“Who will deliver me from this woman?” he would sometimes 
exclaim in the bitterness of his soul, and he did not conceal his 
repugnance; but the humble nun must needs obey, and con- 
tinued her manifestations, in which, against his will, the young 
confessor was destined to play so active a part. One day, at 
Mass, he prayed that if these manifestations came from God, a 
certain girl, a half “ natural,” who would confess to him that day, 
might recite passages he would select on going out from Mass. 
He took down a volume of the Summa and wrote at random 
three phrases, which he carefully placed in his pocket. On en- 
tering the confessional, before making the sign of the cross, the 
girl recited the phrases word for word, of which she knew 
neither the pronunciation nor meaning. This and numerous 
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other marvels failed to satisfy him or cause him to yield that 
co-operation in the works that our Lord desired of him. One 
morning the good mother assured him that he must no longer 
oppose the will of God; but 







“He that complies against his will 
Is of the same opinion still,” 







and feeling his liberty attacked, as he ingenuously relates in 
his beautiful life of the good mother, he declared he would not 
yield even if he saw the dead raised to life. Raising his eyes 
in the heat of his vehemence, he saw our Saviour, and this 
vision touched and softened his heart and will, which hence- 
forth became all enamored of the divine will. The foundation 
of a school and home for working-girls, whose faith and morals 
are always so exposed, was one of the results of these divine 
communications, and which developed into a congregation of 
religious sisters, the first of whom received the habit from the 
hands of Monseigneur Mermillod, when he desired to have a 
colony of them in his diocese of Geneva. 

These fervent sisters of St. Francis de Sales are interme- 
diary between the cloister and the world, and devote themselves 
to all kinds of exterior good works, leading at the same time 
a life of close union with the Saviour. Of the working-girls 
formed to piety in their first house over fifty entered various 
religious communities. 

Thus we see fulfilled by these daughters of the good mother 
the first intention of St. Francis de Sales in founding the Visi- 
tation, which, according to the designs of God, had developed 
into a cloistered order, best calculated to preserve the traditions 
and teachings of the sainted founders. But the mission of our 
good mother to spread abroad the merits of the Sacred Heart 
of the Man-God saw its fulfilment in the establishment of an 
order of priests, the Institute of St. Francis de Sales, which 
gives to God and the church truly apostolic men, who for 
thirty years have, in various parts of the world, labored to 
propagate the spirit and teaching of their great saint, and the 
merits of the Saviour. The Annals Sal¢siennes, a monthly bulle- 
tin published at Rue de Vaugirard, gives the most interesting 
and edifying accounts of these works, their foreign missions, 
their conquests of and zm” souls, proving their divine mission 
more eloquently than words. They labor first at their own 
sanctification by a union of their own souls with the Saviour, 
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and hence their work in the souls of others bears marvellous 
results. Their great glory is to practise the teachings of the 
good mother, to profit by the lights she received so abundantly 
for them. It was for them that she suffered and prayed and 
received the divine communications for so many years before 
and after their establishment. It was the predilection of her 
heart, this great means of making the Saviour known and 
loved; and the rebellious young confessor, now full of years 
and merits, was the corner-stone in this new and beautiful edi- 
fice of the church militant, destined to grow and increase and 
fulfil, shall we say the prediction of the Abbé Bougaud ?—that 
the true “devotion to the Sacred Heart,” which means the 
utilization of the merits of the Saviour, “will not reach the 
acme of expansion until the twentieth century, when con- 
summate evil will.find its perfect remedy.” 

This chosen soul also co-operated with Monseigneur Ségur 
in forming the Association of St. Francis de Sales for the 
propagation of the faith, and through her influence the Roman 
liturgy was introduced into the seminaries of Troyes, banishing 
from the diocese the last vestige of Gallicanism. 

Numerous congregations and confraternities are indebted, 
either in their origin or progress, to the co-operation of Mother 
de Sales, notably among them the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Sisters of Bon Secours, the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, etc., her universal, broad-minded charity being the re- 
source of all the religious communities far and near, who un- 
dertook nothing of importance without first consulting the good 
mother, and if, as sometimes happened, God gave her no light 
on the subject proposed, she would simply say, “I do not see,” 
and nothing could induce her to give her opinion. On her death- 
bed she said: “I can say with truth that I have never wished 
to act of myself, but have always let our Saviour act in me; 
never doing anything but by his movement.” 

Notwithstanding the great numbers of all classes and dis- 
tinctions that constantly had recourse to the lights and coun- 
sels of the saintly soul, and the apostolic works which en- 
gaged her attention, nothing diminished her devotion and zeal 
for the perfection of the interior spirit of her own communities. 
Gifted with a great capacity of mind and heart, with her en- 
tire dependence upon the Saviour, she knew how to multiply 
herself and find sufficient time for everything. Like her holy 
founder, she was never hurried nor precipitate, never in advance 
of grace in her dealings with others, but in all awaiting the 
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moments of the Lord. All her direction tended to the exact 
fulfilment of the rule, according to the letter, but much more 
according to the spirit. Each order in the church has a ais. 
tinctive mission, and consequently a peculiar spirit of its own. 
Hence the sanctification of each individual in particular, and 
of each community in general, depends upon the careful fulfil- 
ment of its own vocation, according to the words of St. Paul, 
“Let every man abide in the vocation wherein he is called.” 
However good a thing may be, if it is not in accordance with 
one’s vocation, it is contrary to the mind of the church, and 
certainly not in conformity with the will of God. We see St. 
John of the Cross inculcating this principle in the early Carmes, 
urging them to follow their own peculiar spirit and not that of 
other orders—good for them certainly. St. Francis de Sales 
and St. Chantal strongly insist upon this fundamental principle, 
clearly defining the peculiar spirit of the Visitation to be that 
of sweetness, humility, and retirement, since it was instituted 
“to give to God daughters of prayer, interior souls, who would 
be found worthy of serving the Infinite Majesty in spirit and 
in truth, who would have no other pretension than to glorify 
God by their abasement,” “to honor the hidden annihilated 
life of the Saviour.”” Mother Mary de Sales had applied her- 
self from her novitiate to the profound study of this spirit, and 
possessing it in its plenitude, she possessed likewise the gift of 
imparting it and making it loved. How she loved that spirit 
of lowliness, so recommended by her holy father, and which 
the Saviour did not disdain to follow during the whole course 
of his mortal career! All her chapters and instructions tended 
to the destruction of the spirit of self-exultation, to the consider- 
ation of our nothingness. ‘Souls who hold themselves as little 
nothings will have no evil days; they will walk in peace and 
always be contented in the Lord,” she was wont to say, and 
her modest and humble demeanor, which was at the same time 
so sweet and gracious, convinced all that she experienced in 
herself the truth of her words. The very sight of her inspired 
devotion, and even when a child the neighbors would say of 
her “Let us go to look at the little saint of M. Chappuis.” 
She knew well how to spiritualize the least actions, saying 
“there is nothing we have to do in which we cannot unite our- 
selves to God.” ‘My Saviour, lend me your merits for this 
action; of myself I can do nothing.” She received special lights 
with regard to that most necessary but material of duties per- 
formed in the refectory, our Lord showing her the graces he 
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bestows in this place, when the refection is taken with purity 
of intention and in conformity with his will. 

Her teachings, and above all her example of fervor, have 
been, as it were, a tidal wave which has swept over the whole 
Institute, reanimating souls to labor at their perfection by the 
perfect observance of their rules, which is for them the divinely 
appointed means of sanctification. 

When the good mother was elected superior of Troyes, she 
found that the work of the academy was not in accordance 
with the retirement and recollection of the cloister, and consult- 
ing our Lord, and referring to Annecy, to which, in deference 
to the wishes of St. Francis de Sales, all the houses of the 
Visitation owe a cordial dependence, she established certain 
regulations which, consulting the true interests of the pension- 
ers, retrenched their “goings out” to three times a year, cut- 
ting off all that distracted them from their studies.- This 
caused considerable commotion among the friends of the aca- 
demy, as the Visitation was much loved at Troyes, and the 
daughters of the most distinguished families were educated 
there. The superioress was charged with “indiscretion,” 
“ignorance of French customs,” “ruining the school.” The 
bishop was appealed to at a banquet by the Baroness of 
—, who declared she would withdraw her daughters and 
nieces from the academy rather than submit to such regu- 
lations. But Bishop de Hons was a man of eminent spiritu- 
ality, and had consented to these reformations, so in conform- 
ity with the sacred obligations of these cloistered religious 
and with the spirit of God, however much at variance with hu- 
man prudence. He regarded his religious as the chosen por- 
tion of the flock of Jesus Christ, of which he must render a 
severe account at the day of judgment, and he did not con- 
sider it as the least of his duties to study their rules and their 
distinctive spirit, that he might lead them “beside the still 
waters” of their peculiar vocation. 

The reopening of the school found only four pupils returned, 
and this number did not increase for more than a decade of 
years. But the good mother remained firm, and her commu. 
nity, worthy of so holy a superior, never uttered a complaint 
or made the least unfavorable reflection upon the cause of their 
reduced school. ‘“ The kingdom of God and his justice for us 
is our rule,” said this enlightened woman, and the Saviour as- 
sured her that the day would come when they could not find 
accommodation for the numbers who, appreciating at last her 
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manner of acting, would confide their daughters to her. This 
was fulfilled to the letter, and up to the present day the Academy 
of Troyes has averaged yearly from seventy to eighty pensioners, 
who receive that refined and truly Christian education which 
characterized the brilliant women of the “grand siécle.” Their 
minds and best energies were not wasted upon the straining- 
every-nerve process of so-called modern progress, which has not 
yet and never will produce a St. Thomas Aquin, a Scotus, or 
an Albertus Magnus. “And yet they held their place every- 
where, these pupils of the Visitation,” said M. Mermillod. Their 
minds and characters were formed upon the highest Christian 
ideals, and who can estimate the good which such souls are 
calculated to do in the world as mothers of families? They 
indeed spread abroad the sweet spirit of St. Francis de Sales 
and the merits of the Saviour. A roll of their weekly literary 
productions fell, by accident, into the hands of a man of let- 
ters, M. Colin de Plancy, then Secretary of the Académie de 
la Haye, in Holland. He was delighted with them and pub- 
lished them, to the great satisfaction of the readers of the 
Netherland Review. 

When a great age and greater infirmities rendered Mother 
de Sales unable to walk, and the physician insisted that she 
should take the air, a devoted friend presented her with a 
donkey and little cart. This animal makes by no means a 
small figure in the annals of the academy, his tricks and adven- 
tures having given Madame Ségur the inspiration for her Strange 
Adventures of a Donkey. He would sometimes run after a 
wayward little one. who had trespassed on forbidden grounds, 
pick her up, shake her vigorously, and carry her back to her 
mistress. He loved the children and willingly drew them in 
the cart. Sometimes he would put his head in a class-room 
window, where he usually received some sweetmeats. One 
day the confection proved to be gum-drops, which stuck in 
his teeth, causing him to make such grimaces as produced 
more hilarity than was desirable during class, so that the 
mistress unceremoniously chased the visitor away and closed 
the window, whereupon the donkey maliciously closed the 
shutters. One day, when the good mother had been absent 
some time at Fribourg, a little one who delighted in teasing 
the good-natured animal told him the good mother had re- 
turned. Seeming to understand her, he trotted off to the side 
door from which she was wont to emerge for her ride, and 
not seeing the familiar form he at length walked sadly away. 
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On being told of this incident the good mother said, “Ah! we 
must not even deceive an animal.” 

The children and grandchildren of the pensioners had a 
special place in her great heart, and each was brought to her 
to receive her blessing, and all that she said of it carefully 
noted and regarded as a prediction, which was always even- 
tually fulfilled. 

Doctor Recamier had an entire confidence and veneration 
for this saintly religious, making her, as it were, the protectress 
of his patients and his family. 

Among the many gifts with which God enriched his faithful 
servant was that of prophesy, of foreseeing dangers and of ob- 
taining by her prayers deliverance from them. Like St. Teresa, 
she had a great love for the least ceremonies of the church, 
and for the sacramentals—holy water, Agnus Dei, blessed 
salt, relics, medals, and for everything that tends to the 
divine honor, to pilgrimages, the saints, the souls in Purga- 
tory, etc. But the great devotion of this elect soul was for 
the sacred humanity and the adorable Person of the Saviour. 
Pressed by him, she made many vows besides those of her 
religious profession, and among these were to “cut short” all 
thoughts not of the Saviour or for his glory, to do what 
she knew to be most agreeable to him, and to love his good 
pleasure. This was the ruling passion of her life. No matter 
how painful events might be to nature, she immediately adored 
in them the will of God. “As thou wilt, Lord. Since it 
pleaseth thee, it pleaseth me,” she exclaimed in sorrowful 
occurrences. ‘‘To become a saint, we have only to say ‘yes’ 
to everything,” and be “faithful to the grace of the present 
moment,” were her favorite maxims. 

Shortly before her precious death two Oblate fathers bore 
to Rome their rules and constitutions for the approbation of 
the Holy Father. Monseigneur Ségur was there also in their 
interest. On meeting them he exclaimed: “Oh! you come for 
Mother Mary de Sales, and nothing will resist you; with her 
one can obtain all.” Cardinal Chigi was present and manifested 
the liveliest interest in the new institute. ‘‘St. Francis de 
Sales,” he said, “is the saint of my family; it was my uncle, 
Alexander VII., who canonized him.” He knew the good 
mother, whom he had met when nuncio at Paris, and he testi- 
fied a true veneration for her. Pius IX. received the fathers 
with much benevolence, examined minutely into their works, 
the course of studies pursued in their colleges, and expressed 
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his entire satisfaction; and within six months the rules and 
constitutions received the desired approbation. 

Seeing at last the accomplishment of her mission, the good 
mother declared that her work was over; and in effect her end 
was near, for after several months of extreme suffering she 
yielded up her pure soul to God. After her death four sisters 
were employed in touching the holy body with beads, pictures, 
linen, etc., brought by the faithful for this purpose and which 
they piously preserve as relics. 

In the convent cemetery a simple cross marks the last rest- 
ing-place of the good mother, with the following inscription : 
“Our venerated Mother M. de Sales Chappuis, who died in 
the odor of sanctity October 7, 1875, aged eighty-two years 
and three months.” 

Terra-cotta statues of the seven angels who assist before 
the throne of God stand round this humble tomb, the gift or 
votive offering of those who have experienced her special pro- 
tection, and commemorative of her devotion to these blessed 
spirits. There Monseigneur Mermillod went to pray, and ob- 
tained the conversion of an apostate priest; and there favors 
known and unknown have been obtained without number, 
through the intercession of this humble Visitandine, “ whose 
good odor, in pleasing God, has overspread the hearts of the 
faithful.” 


GETHSEMANI. 


Y pain seems greater than my heart can bear, 
HW] Yet love greets suffering gladly, though it kill.” 
So Jesus in Gethsemani, in prayer 
Drained deep the chalice of His Father's will. 
| BERT MARTEL. 





THE PASSION-TREE. 


HE PASSION-GREE. 


TAKE me, blessed, sorrowing Mother, 
Beneath His Cross with thee; 
Plunge me in the lucent shadows 
Of the mystic crimson Tree, 
To gather from its dripping branches 
Their ripe fruits of mystery— 
Mystery of love, sweet, cruel, 
Which Jesus wrought for me. 


His hands and feet are pierced with nails, 
His brow with thorns is crowned, 

His eyes, through clouds of clotted blood, 
Gaze heavily around. 

His ears with jeers and mockeries 
Are tortured, till the. sound 

Drives in through all the quivering soul 
In shrinking anguish bound. 
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And who is He that suffers thus? 
What evil hath He done, 

That He should hang condemned and scorned 
As a most guilty one: 

Abandoned to such grief as that, 
May be consoled by none ?— 

God’s co-eternal, well-beloved, 

And own and only Son! 










Creation’s God, the Lord so great, 
And yet so good is He 

As other ne’er had power to grow; 
Loved us so passionately 

He longed to die—for after death 
Transpierced His heart would be, 

To drench our lives in quenchless depths 

Of love’s infinity. 










Justice hath now her rights—nay, more 
Than justly she demands; 
The sacrifice is Mercy’s work, 
Who brooks nor bounds nor bands. 
His Mother, in her pity’s strength, 
By Jesus bravely stands, 
Clasping Life’s Tree that blood-dewed flowers 
May blossom in her hands. 










Her tears rain grace on Passion-flowers, 
Love’s blossoms, that will prove 
Sweetest of all those living fruits 
That we shall taste above, 
When up life’s glorious Passion-Tree 
Our souls in labor move; 
Clinging to Christ through sufferings, reach 
Heaven’s summit of pure love. 


Oh, 














And what do we return Him? 
Sad tears of sympathy! 

Our contrite hearts crave some small part 
In blood-veiled mystery. 

Sore-wounded doves, we'll nest to mourn 
In the fragrant Passion-Tree, 

Till love in death lifts joy’s light wings, 

And we fly in Christ’s sun-life free! 

















THE PASSION-TREE. 


FOLLOWING. 


In grieving wonder, dearest Lord, 
Our sad steps follow Thee 

Along the track of crimson drops 
That winds up Calvary. 

Alas! what burden bearest Thou 
By such a dolorous way? 

What sacrilegious hand hath dared 
On Thee disgrace to lay? 


Our feeble hands have fashioned, Lord, 
This shameful cross of Thine; 

Our weak hands woven cruel thorns 
To press Thy brow divine. 

And yet, forgive Thy children’s wrong, 
And draw them yet more near, 

Until upon Thy throbbing heart 
Love’s sacred sighs they hear! 


Contrition’s tears their gems for Thee; 
Their prayers, contrition’s flowers; 

Their little strengths, sweet Christ, with Thee 
To share this Cross of ours, 

Patiently, almost merrily— 
Yes; for Thou dost impart 

Most sweetly to Thy Cross-bearers 
The secret of Thy heart. 

VOL, LXVI.—50 





A STUDY OF THE AMERICAN 


A STUDY OF THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


REV. A. P. DOYLE, C.S.P. 


studying methods of prevention the more 
logical way is first to diagnose the disease. 
Though drunkenness is known the world over, 
yet it is attended in America with peculiarly 
aggravating symptoms that make it a moral 
disease so alarming in its character as to demand the considera- 
tion of the best minds in order to devise remedial methods. 

I take it for granted in this paper that there is a full appre- 
ciation of the extent to which the vice of intemperance prevails 
in the United States, so that I need not delay either to present 
the abundant statistics that are at hand proving the virulent 
character of the disease, or to quote statements from men of 
light and leading who have made this matter the subject of 
their closest study. We take it for granted, because the Church, 


usually so conservative, has selected this vice for special con- 
demnation and antagonism, that there is a great deal more 
drunkenness than there should be. 

The fact that intemperance in America assumes the pro- 
portions of an almost distinctively national vice is due to the 
active agency of various causes, among which three may be 
selected for special mention. 


NEURASTHENIA CONDUCES TO INTEMPERANCE. 

First of all, there are exciting conditions in the American 
climate and in the character of the American people which are 
peculiarly conducive to intemperance. We are told by the 
medical fraternity that neurasthenia is a peculiarly American 
disease. As Cardinal Satolli once put it, in a letter commending 
total-abstinence work, in ‘“‘the exciting business life and the 
sparkling, brilliant atmosphere of ardent America” there is need 
of special efforts to suppress intemperance. The bright flashing 
skies, an atmosphere surcharged with electrical influences, the 
eager strife for pre-eminence created by our peculiar commercial 
relations, the enormous tempting fortunes within the grasp of 
the stoutest runner, the anxious and worrying search for the 
golden fleece leading to overwork and strained vitality—all 
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combine to create a condition of physical nature that craves 
for the stimulus of alcoho]. The fast living of an electrical 
age, as well as superheated houses, and the quantities of indiges- 
tible food prepared by unskilful cooks and bolted without 
sufficient mastication on the _ ten-minutes-for-lunch railroad 
style, produces a dejected and a depleted physical vitality that 
regularly demands the goad of the stimulant in order to keep 
the pace that civilization sets for it. This rapid and unnatural 
way of living, contrasting so unfavorably with the staid and 
simple life among European nations, makes the use of alcohol 
almost a necessity. People who live a perfectly natural life 
out-of-doors, with plain, nutritious food, may awaken natural 
energies sufficient for the demands that the daily routine of 
life makes on them, but the American people, with their over- 
wrought nerves, must have the tightening of nerve-cords that 
will keep vitality up to concert pitch; so that, while other 
nations wherein these conditions scarcely exist, or if they do 
exist, exist in a small degree, may content themselves with 
light wines and beers, Americans must have their stimulants 
with forty, fifty, and sixty per cent. of alcohol in them. 
ADULTERATION A CONTRIBUTING EFFECT. 

Besides the aggravating tendency inherent in the American 
climate and the character of the American people as here and 
now constituted, there isa still further incitement to over-drink- 
ing in the systematic adulteration that is openly and avowedly 
followed. The art of adulterating liquors has in this country 
reached the precision of an exact science. While in every 
other land there exists governmental inspection, securing a 
pure, healthy drink, little or no attempt has been made in this 
country to inspect and control the sources of the drink-supply 
and maintain in purity the nation’s beverages. Laws are made 
to inspect the food that is eaten. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has special charge of the cereals and food products. The 
various boards of health in every city in the country will, 
with keen analysis, subject the water and milk used to the 
closest scrutiny. As yet we have had no far-reaching and 
systematic endeavor made to maintain in their purity the wines, 
beers, or whiskies that are put on the market. But, on the 
contrary, the intoxicating drinks of the people are, with an 
ingenuity that might be saved for better purposes, adulterated 
with many poisonous and deleterious substances—one to give 
it one quality, another to hasten the chemical changes that in 
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the laboratory of nature can only be brought about by slow and 
natural fermentations. So, as a result of all this, it is noticed 
that the character of drunkenness in this country is different 
from that noted elsewhere. In other countries too much drink 
makes a man happy, it rejoices his heart, it awakes social quali- 
ties, and when surfeited nature rolls under the table, it quietly 
sleeps off the heavy potations; but in America over-stimulation 
awakens the beast withina man. He seizes a knife to slay his 
wife or he dashes his infant’s brains out against a doorpost, or, 
like a madman, he runs amuck through the streets of the city 
until, captured by the police, he is put in the strait-jacket 
or the padded cell until the wild-eyed delirium passes off. 


THE AMERICAN SALOON, 





But in all probability the greatest cause of intemperance in 
America is, I do not say the saloon, but the peculiar character 
of the American saloon. The American saloon with all its ac- 
cessories - and concomitants, including its peculiar political and 
social power, the outcome of our political life with its manhood 
suffrage, is a unique institution. It is quite true that liquor is 
sold the world over, and every nation has its place where re- 
freshments are dispensed, and these places differ as the charac- 
teristics of nations differ, for I suppose there is no place where 
human nature is so without disguise and free from restraints as 
in the drinking-places of the world, and consequently no place 
where the natural characteristics come out in stronger relief. 
The gay Frenchman has his cabaret. The stolid yet domestic 
German has his beer-garden, where he will gather with his 
family and sit the hours through quaffing his lager. The 
English have their gin-palaces; the Italians their wine-shops. 
In the East is the khan. 

It is related of a great French explorer that, while pursuing 
his discoveries in unknown countries, he’ leaped for joy when 
he caught sight of a gallows, because to him it was a sign of 
civilization. So the public house has been erected in all 
civilized countries; but among them all the American saloon is 
sui generis, and there is a personality about the American 
saloon-keeper that differentiates him from his cousin in any 
other nation. His importance began with the era of large 
cities. After the war a peculiar conjunction of circumstances 
heaped the masses of the population together into cities. 
Thousands of loose, unattached elements, who had no home- 
life, but who had been accustomed to the wild scenes of camp 
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and the roving excitement of a soldier’s life, came home from 
the battle-fields to earn a living for themselves. For them 
the quiet country had no attraction. Simultaneously with this 
set in the immense tide of immigration, when the growing 
cities became a place of refuge for the oppressed of all 
nations, too often a dumping-ground for outcast fragments of 
European peoples, and a gathering-place very often for the 
shiftless and criminal. The majestic city, with its immense 
wealth and its opportunity for social enjoyments, also drew unto 
itself all the health and vigor of the country. 

At the same time reviving industries began to stimulate 
this motley gathering to unwonted activity. The smoke of a 
thousand factories seemed to darken the sky in a day, and 
steady streams of ready money began to pour into the hands 
of the toiler. Here was the wonderful spectacle that presented 
itself during the past generation: a gathering of immense 
masses of people, bringing with them the ideas and customs of 
all races, huddled together in unsafe, untidy, and unhealthy 
tenements, largely devoid of the responsibilities and sobering 
influences of the family, and knowing little of the quiet and 
retirement of home-life, and at the same time, through the 
manhood suffrage guaranteed to them and the ballots put into 
their hands, holding the reins of government, controlling the 
sources of legislation and law, and ambitious to fill offices of 
trust and power. The voting power the cities possessed was 
so influential that it became the dominant factor in national 
politics. The city political boss was the builder of party plat- 
forms, and set in motion and controlled the machinery that 
dominated the great movements of national politics. To be 
the local politician controlling votes, and to be able to deliver 
the requisite number of ballots on election day, was a tempting, 
at the same time a remunerative position. 


AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. 


To become such THE SALOON gave a man his opportunity. 
Through it he could pander to the appetites of this motley 
mass of urban population. It afforded him an easy way of 
making money, and at the same time it gave him the chance 
of controlling votes. It was a facile road to political prefer- 
ment. As a consequence, ambitious, place-hunting men seized 
this way of riding to mastery over their fellow-men. The 
saloon often became the working-man’s club. It was the centre 
of the social life of the district. Its absolute freedom from all 
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restraints made it the resting and lounging place of the home- 
less. It possessed the peculiar advantages of an utter Jack of 
ethical standard, and this made it free to do as it wished 
entirely regardless of the moral welfare of the nation or the 
social well-being of the people. It consequently became the 
germ-centre of lawlessness. While it debauched some of the 
people with drunkenness and took from them that knowledge 
necessary for an intelligent ballot, it snapped its fingers at the 
law made for its restriction. Nothing was too sacred for it to 
blight with its degrading influence; the honor of the judiciary, 
the efficiency of the executive as well as the integrity of the 
legislature, went down before its threats or yielded to its fat 
bribe or coercing mandate. It became the unscrupulous and 
conscienceless tyrant of American politics. 

Hence, the American saloon-keeper is a personality unique, 
whose counterpart cannot be found in any other land under 
the sun, and the saloon is not simply a legitimate agency for 
satisfying the thirst of the people, as it is in other coun- 
tries where drunkenness does not prevail, but its avowed pur- 
pose in America is TO CREATE AND FOSTER THAT THIRST. By 
methods known to the business it deliberately sets out to get 
people to drink. It makes itself the centre of social life; it 
cultivates the habit of treating, with the tyrannical compulsion 
to drink when one does not want to do so. By the political pull 
the saloon-keeper has and by the office-brokerage he carries on 
he holds his slaves within his grasp; by salted drinks, of them- 
selves provocative of thirst; by a fierce competition due to the 
over-multiplication of drinking-places, which brings it about that 
there are more saloons than butchers, bakers, and grocers put to- 
gether; and bya multitude of other ways, with ramifications in 
and out of the life of the people, THE SALOON DEVELOPS A CRAV- 
ING FOR ALCOHOLIC DRINK, and it is this unnatural and _ over- 
stimulated thirst for intoxicants that is at the bottom of most of 
the intemperance in the country. These, then, are the principal 
agencies, with some minor contributing elements added to them, 
which have created a condition of affairs in America that has 
made the drink evil one of the most serious problems we have 
to deal with in our civic as well as our spiritual life. 


METHODS OF PREVENTION. 


In order to cope with such rooted as well as wide-spread 
evils, methods of prevention as well as of cure must be com- 
mensurate with the disease. We can scarcely hope to change 
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the nature of the American climate or the character of the 
American people, or to completely eradicate the American 
saloon, founded as it is in our political institutions; still, condi- 
tions may be placed that to a very large extent may neutralize 
the agencies that tend to intoxication. Like the cure of 
consumption, many remedies are suggested and different schools 
of medicine have their own way of dealing with the disease. 
New remedies are proposed every day, and, if we believe their 
advocates, are “sure” cure every time; but still consumption 
exists and counts its victims by the thousands. So various 
communities are at work applying what they deem a panacea 
for the drink-plague. In New York it is-the Raines bill; in 
Pennsylvania, Brooks laws; in St. Louis, Missouri law; in 
Maine and some other States prohibitive state enactments; in 
South Carolina the Dispensary law; in the West and else- 
where high license is thought to be the remedy; in still other 
places local option is in favor, and in many others they say 
the introduction of light beers and wines will replace the drink- 
ing of ardent spirits. The constant agitation kept up in the 
discussion of these problems and in the enactment of these 
laws has undoubtedly done a great deal of good. 

As we look back over the history of temperance work during 
the last fifty years, he who runs may see the onward and upward 
trend of the movement. There has been a constant and steady 
rising of the tide of public opinion. A_ half-century ago 
drunkenness was considered but an amiable weakness, and for 
the drunkard there was nothing but pity or sympathy; to-day 
it has been stripped of its false disguise and it is pilloried in 
the open mart as a horrid and disgusting vice, and in place 
of pity and sympathy the drunkard receives condemnation and 
punishment. A generation ago the drunkard-maker moved in 
the best society, his friendship was courted, he held the first 
seats in the synagogue; to-day there is none so poor to do 
him honor; he is ostracized from the refined social circle, his 
business is put under the ban, and even in the ordinary stan- 
dards of legal morality it is surrounded with abundant safe- 
guards, so that its evil-producing power is restrained as much 
as possible. Time was when it was thought that alcoholic 
drinks were a necessity for one’s physical well-being; now it 
is known that the best health is compatible with total absten- 
tion from intoxicating drink. Within our own remembrance it 
was not dreamed that the social circle could be enlivened 
without* the flowing bowl—it had its honored place on every 
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festive occasion; now the advance wing of the temperance 
body has debarred even the social glass. In the world of ideas 
the energetic, determined, and advanced leaders of public 
opinion in temperance matters are forging ahead, and close to 
them hurries on a resolute band of followers, ready to accert 
and defend the position the leaders carry by assault. 

This progressive movement is primarily the result of the 
educational work that has been going on during the last 
generation. 

Even the methods of warfare are changing. The temper- 
ance sermon of twenty years ago was a realistic description of the 
horrors of drunkenness; to-day the world no longer wants to 
be convinced that intemperance is a dreadful monster, ruining 
families, destroying the peace of society, breeding vice, poverty, 
and destitution, because it knows it only too well. -It knows 
now the disease and the extent of its ravages; it wants to 
know the best and most efficacieus remedy. This is the great 
problem to be solved. And as public conviction as to the 
nature of the drink-plague has come through educational work, 
so too the public will be persuaded of the best remedy through 
that same educational work. 


VALUE OF LEGAL ENACTMENT. 


Undoubtedly the legal enactment has a distinct province in 
the work of suppressing the drink-plague. 

Many leaders in spiritual things, because they have considered 
that they have had at hand an easy remedy for all or any 
moral evil in the grace of God and the sacraments of the 
church, have ignored the influence of the law in restraining 
drunkenness—have held themselves aloof and have left the 
legislators and the executive to their own devices, and as a 
consequence have deprived the law of just that ethical influence 
necessary for the attainment of its best results. They have 
overlooked the fact that there are other sides to the temper- 
ance question besides its moral side. As its evils are physical 
as well as moral, as its ravages are sociological as well as spiri- 
tual, as its effects are just as disastrous in this world as is 
its soul-destruction in the next—so other remedies besides those 
from the spiritual pharmacy of the church are to be applied to 
the universally blighting evil, and other methods besides the 
ordinary ministrations of the sacraments are necessary. In fact 
the ordinary ministry of grace proves inoperative, because in- 
temperance in its last stages so destroys the natural -man in 
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his reason, his will, his physical fibre, that the spiritual forces 
have nothing to take hold of or to do their work with. Drink 
deprives a man of intelligence. With the spark of intellect 
quenched what can grace do? Drink enslaves a man’s will. 
Without free will he is not a moral agent. Drink plants the 
lowest animal desires in his heart. Without a God-fearing heart 
how can grace supernaturalize? 

Moreover, the strong arm of the law is often absolutely ne- 
cessary to cripple the agencies that antagonize the temperance 
sentiment. The law, with a large proportion of our citizens who 
have no authoritative moral teacher, is the only standard of mor- 
ality, and therefore its condemnations can often render a thing 
disreputable. The law can restrain the vicious and can take away 
the stones of stumbling from the pathway of the weak. Though 
it may not make a people sober and legislate drunkenness out 
of existence, yet it can remove far from a man the temptation 
to drink, and thus allow him of himself to sober up. It can 
cripple, and even entirely destroy, the agencies that make a 
people drunk. The province of the law is to protect the weak 
and keep the vultures from swooping down on those who have 
fallen by the wayside. 

A study of the wonderful mass of legislation that con- 
cerned itself with the liquor question during the last fifty years 
is like delving into a geological work, and as many curious spe- 
cimens may be discovered there as a geological museum could 
show forth. 


LAW MUST BE BACKED UP BY PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


Legislation has undoubtedly failed to accomplish results 
commensurate with the efforts put forth. And one reason why 
legislators have not succeeded as they should, is because they 
have forgotten that the source of intemperance is often within 
a man, starting from springs of action that are not and cannot 
be reached by any legislative enactments. Effective temperance 
work, while the agencies that incite to drink may be crippled 
by legal enactments—effective temperance work must originate 
largely in influences that will reach into a man’s soul and get 
at the springs of his personal action. A bird flies with two 
wings, a rower propels himself with both oars; with one wing 
or with one oar neither the bird nor the rower can make any 
progress. So if temperance work is confined exclusively to 
legislative enactments, or even to religious influences alone, fail- 
ure will undoubtedly result. 
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In America the most potent weapon lies in the sentiment 
of the people. Public opinion is America’s god. It can do all 
things, and nothing is hard or impossible to it. At its shrine 
the greatest leaders bow down and adore. He who attempts 
to antagonize it is baring his breast to the thunderbolt, he who 
opposes it on him will it fall and crush him. Everything, then, 
that feeds and strengthens public opinion in its condemnation 
of the vice of intemperance is doing effectual work. 

It is just on these lines that the great Catholic movement 
known as the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America is 
doing its work. Politically it leaves its members free to follow 
any stripe of temperance reform they choose. The country is 
wide and different sentiments prevail in various places, and as 
in the vegetable World what will grow in the South will not 
grow in the North, and vice versa, so as all reform must be 
the outgrowth of local sentiment, the National Union says to 
each and every one, “ You may be what you want—prohibitionist, 
local optionist, South Carolina dispensary man, or what not, but 
first, last, and all the time you must be a temperance man”; 
that is, while the public position is taken in opposition to all 
agencies that foster intemperance, a private reformation of one’s 
own personal habits is needful. 

So vigorously has the great Catholic Temperance movement 
grown that, in spite of the fact that it demands very high 
and often heroic standards of its members, it stands to-day 
as one of the greatest Catholic fraternal organizations in 
America. It numbered at its last counting 77,254, having 
added 21,841 new members in the last four years. It has 
succeeded beyond all expectation, and its future is rich with 
promise. 





‘Was EVER SUFFERING LIKE UNTO THIS SUFFERING!” 
Christ at the Pillar. Bernardino Lutnz. 


THE SCOURGING AND THE CROWNING WITH 
THORNS IN ART, 


BY ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


af HAT have I done to thee, O my people, or in 

what have I grieved thee? Because for thy 

sake I scourged Egypt with her first-born, 

hast thou delivered me to be scourged?”’ is 

: the cry which comes to us in the Reproaches 
chanted on Good Friday, the music of which has come down 
to us from the fifth century. An exceeding bitter cry and one 
which has found a response in every generous soul, every sym- 
pathetic heart, from the first reading of the Gospel pages on 
which it is said: “ Then Pilate took Jesus and scourged him.” 
For there is an ignominy in scourging which has been resented 
by the people of every civilized nation for their mariners 
on the high seas; an ignominy which the Roman governor 
would not have dared to inflict on any freedman of his own 
nation, which was held in reserve for slaves, and in after ages 
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for Christians; yet it is this very scourging which our Lord 
predicted for himself. 

The dull thud of the whip, its heavy leathern strands fall. 
ing on the quivering flesh, has sounded during the half-hour of 
meditation through whole ranks of religious in their stalls on 
the morning of Good Friday, all down these eighteen hun- 
dred years; through adoring hearts that gather, as silently as 
shadows, around the repository so soon to be dismantled, so 
soon to be deprived of its one Guest on his way to his mysti- 
cal crucifixion. Other sufferings of our Lord have appealed 
almost altogether to the eye, but this one haunts the ear, as it 
does the imagination, of every son of Adam, of every daughter 
of Eve, on the morning of that day whose gloom no sunshine 
can dispel. 

We read that Peter and his companions were scourged at 
the command of the council for preaching that “ Jesus is the 
Christ’; that Paul, “ five times, received forty stripes save one,” 
since in the law it was written: ‘“ Forty stripes he may give 
him and not exceed; lest if he should exceed, and beat him 
above. these with many stripes, thy brother should seem vile 
unto thee.” We do not read that Roman executioners limited 
the stripes given to our Lord by any clause of the Old Law, 
while traditions unite to prove that a scourging was given 
cruel beyond the law, almost without measure, as if some 
demon had instigated those who found the Wonder-worker, the 
so-called King of the Jews, actually in their power. In fact, 
from first to last, we realize, with every fresh reading of the 
Gospel story, that each incident of his Passion had an excep- 
tional cruelty, either for heart or soul or body, and this scourg- 
ing has always been accounted without limit as to the number 
or ruthless severity of the stripes save the fear of depriving 
the cross of its prey. This tradition has been observed, and 
held fast to, from the time that Christian art was free to assert 
itself—free to illustrate the Sacred Text on convent walls or in 
those illuminated missals in which deeply meditative souls could 
venture to express their inspired convictions. 

It is well known that the events of the Passion, even those 
of the crucifixion, were omitted on the walls of subterranean 
cemeteries. It was not until Christianity emerged from her 
hiding places that the cross, blazing forth in all the splendor 
of mosaic, gave the artist an inspiration to treat the subjects 
connected with the Passion of our Lord; and even so, this 
inspiration confined itself to the illuminating of the details of 
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the Passion, as given in the Divine Office, in the parchment 
folios which still make the treasury of renowned convents and 
monastic centres in Europe; later on, to certain metal plates, 
still to be seen at Aix-la-Chapelle, and to ivories. It was not 
until the Tuscan genius asserted itself, under the inspiration 
given by St. Francis of Assisi, that we find the scenes in our 
Lord’s Passion taken up by series, as by Duccio of Siena for 
the altar of the cathedral in that city, by Cimabue, and still 
more notably by Giotto of Florence. It was on the walls of 
the church of St. Francis of Assisi that Cimabue began and 
Giotto finished a series of pictures representing the scenes in 
the story of the Passion, bringing in the scourging of our 
Lord; and this, too, in a way to be deeply revered, giving 
proof of the traditional treatment of this subject in the missals 
and antiphonals. It is represented as taking place in the imme- 
diate presence of Pilate, who is on the judgment seat with his 
mailed attendants, while scribes and Pharisees and Saducees stand 
opposite, witnessing the administration of the sentence as our 
Lord is tied to a pillar in the hall, his Sacred Face turned 
toward us. A certain barbarity of action is almost precluded 
by the circumstances under which the sentence is executed, 
and with all its humiliating conditions our Lord is venerable 
and worshipful under the cruel blows, while a look is made to 
pass between him and one of his executioners which seems 
almost to paralyze the arm uplifted to give the first blow. 
Singularly, this very look is found in Fra Angelico’s picture of 
the scourging, although the surroundings are altogether differ- 
ent. In this is no crowd, not even one cruelly fascinated spec- 
tator. He is alone in the vast hall with the two flagellators, 
and neither seems vicious, only obeying cruel orders, while the 
Lord of heaven and earth stands with an ineffable calmness, 
and the deep gashes tell the tale of the pitiless stripes by 
which we are to be healed. 

The famous picture of the Flagellation, in a chapel at the 
right hand as one enters the church of San Pietro in Montorio, in 
Rome, was painted by Sebastian del Piembo, and its design is 
generally ascribed to Michael Angelo; although, had Michael 
Angelo painted it, we may be certain it would have maintained 
a hold on the imagination which it does not possess from the 
hand of Piembo. A tradition is gathered from all the well- 
accredited representations of our Lord in his sufferings, that 
the Divine Face must not be concealed—that Face on which 
all must look and read their weal or woe at their private as 
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well as at the general judgment; that Face, too, which is to 
make for us the peculiar joy of the Beatific Vision. In the 
example before us this Divine Face is concealed, as if he were 
overwhelmed by the violence of the blows. Altogether, the 
picture is degrading to the dignity of our Lord, whose deepest 
humiliations certainly must not be allowed to make him in art 
“a worm and no man.” It is a misfortune that two such names 
as Michael Angelo and Piembo should attract visitors who are 
sure to be repelled by this picture, and many of whom may 
regard this as an authorized type of the Flagellation. 

But in that Lombard school, founded by Leonardo da Vinci, 
over which his lofty but serene spirit seems ever to preside, 
we can look for a perfect type of that most difficult of all the 
scenes in our Lord’s Passion to render according to its reali- 
ties, for these realities belong not only to the manhood but to 
the Godhead. Of all Leonardo’s devoted pupils and ever.ad- 
miring disciples none received his spirit so fully as Bernardino 
Luini. Both may be said to have drunk from the same foun- 
tain of éternal beauty, and the “ Divine Proportions,” of which 
Leonardo wrote so eloquently, taught with such enthusiasm, 
became a part of Luini’s heart as well as of his mind and was 
one of the dominating forces of his imagination. Yet there 
was a quality in the genius of Luini as individual as any in 
that of Leonardo; and this was sympathy, the coming in touch 
with the most interior and subtle combinations of suffering; 
and Rio tells us that, while Leonardo was called to Milan in 
its days of joy, Luini continued with the Milanese people in 
their days and years of mourning, of bereavement—-bereavement 
by war and by pestilence; so that he was entreated to paint what 
would comfort them under their multiplied and, during his life, 
ever multiplying sorrows; while this quality of his genius of 
which we have spoken rendered him a true consoler, lifting them 
above their own individual distresses to a region where they 
could be mystical consolers to our Lord himself. 

To the fulfilment of this task he may be said to have bent 
himself with the best resources of his art as to its technique 
and his esthetic intuitions. Never has a tenderer, more sym- 
pathetic hand delineated the sufferings, the sorrows, the inte- 
rior desolations of Him who came to bear the iniquities of us 
all in his own body, giving his cheek to the smiters, his flesh 
to the scourgers. The moment chosen by Luini is not that of 
the actual flagellation. Some one has said, that we should 
never take in the actual torture of our Lord upon the Cross 
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but for the vehemence of the Magdalene at his feet, or the 
horrors of the Last Judgment by Orcagna, in the Campo Santo, 
but for the angel cowering and hiding the sight of it from his 
eyes. It is by this same delicate intuition that Luini makes 


‘‘A SUPREMELY SUPERHUMAN PATIENCE.”’ 
Jesus Crowned with Thorns. Luint. 
known to us the awful brutality inflicted upon the most sensi 
tive, because the most perfectly organized, humanity of Him 
who was not only holy but was holiness itself. Not one nerve had 
been deadened by sensuality or hardened by selfishness. The 
spirit of sacrifice quickened every sensibility, asking for no alle- 
viation, yet pervaded by a calmness, an actual serenity which 
would baffle our dull perceptions, but for those who surround 
him. The column, from which he has not been altogether de- 
tached, is streaming with blood, some drops only trickling over 
the Body and over the linen cloth that wraps the loins; the feet 
slip on the blood that is on the base of the pillar, and the 
drooping form, one arm only released from the ropes that 
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bound it, rests on the hands of one of the flagellators, while 
the other minion fiercely tries to undo the coarse knots. The 
marks on the Sacred Body cannot be called bloody, but livid, 
and the beautiful head, turned fully toward us, sinks on his 
own shoulder. It is exhaustion following unspeakable anguish, 
the limp figure in its divine beauty dropping one hand until it 
nearly touches’ the bloody bundle of twigs at his side. All 
this shows the lassitude succeeding the sharp suffering; but at 
his side stands St. Stephen, his first martyr, in his dalmatic, 
with book and palm in one hand, the other extended toward 
the Master, for whom he had himself suffered, saying, with 


gesture and voice and the compassionate eyes, ‘“‘Was ever 
suffering like unto this suffering!” And here is the key to the 
picture. 


In the near background are Roman guards; but on the 
right hand, opposite St. Stephen, is St. Catherine, one hand 
with its palm resting on the wheel which is her symbol, the 
other resting with gentle, womanly sympathy on the shoulder 
of the aged donor of the picture, who, on his knees, his prayer- 
beads in his hands, is contemplating the same Redeemer, com- 
passionating the same sufferings, as St. Stephen, and the beauti- 
ful face of St. Catherine shows the traces of tears as if Faber’s 
lines were in her heart, when he says: 


““While the fierce scourges fall 
The Precious Blood still pleads ; 
In front of Pilate’s hall 

He bleeds, 
My Saviour bleeds! 
Bleeds!” 


As we read the story of the Passion in any of the Gospels, 
we have not time to recover from the shock given by the mere 
announcement of the scourging before another scene comes 
before the eye, which instantly recalls that antiphon from one 
of the most poetic offices of the Breviary: “Go forth, O ye 
daughters of Sion, and behold King Solomon with the crown 
wherewith his mother crowned him while she was making ready 
a cross for her Saviour.” 

This crowning was not predicted, in so many words, by our 
Lord, like the scourging, but it has been taken up by art in a 
way to show how deeply this injury has affected the imagina- 
tions of the people in every clime. Of all insults mockery is 
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‘‘ THE BEAUTY OF THAT BLOOD-STAINED FACE IS INEFFACEABLE.” 
Christ at the Column, Sodoma. 
the hardest to bear. Malice, under a pretence of honoring, is 
doubly cruel, and this malice. showed itself in the Crowning 
with Thorns with an intensity which may well be called dia- 
bolical, but which has inspired both art and poesy to make 
a reparation which has given not only masterpieces to the eyes, 
but hymns that will breathe through countless ages a spirit as 
consoling to the heart of our Lord as honorable to humanity. 
The office of the Breviary * to which we have referred might 


* The Roman Breviary, translated out of Latin into English by John, Marquess of Bute, 
a. T, 
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of itself inspire galleries of masterpieces, if it were ever read, 
ever pondered upon, ever made familiar to the imaginations of 
Christian artists. For all these subjects an atmosphere is want- 
ing in our age, certainly in our country, which is necessary to 
the manifestation of sentiments which spring from a_ super- 
natural compassion. As we recail a miniature* said to have 
been painted on ivory by Guido Reni, and even if a copy cer- 
tainly one to be coveted almost beyond price, the pictures in 
print-shops of the so-called Guido Reni’s Crowning with Thorns, 
or Ecce Homo, seem so vulgarized that we turn from them with 
closed eyes, and never can we be guilty of placitg them on 
our walls or in our prayer-books. Yet, almost from the first 
to the last of these representations, spite of certain barbarous 
renderings of the subject in certain quarters, the most exquisite 
delicacy of feeling has presided over Christian genius. 

What we have said already of the representation of the scenes 
in our Lord’s Passion during the early Christian ages is true 
of this scene; but when Giotto painted it in the Arena Chapel 
at Padua examples had not been wanting in conventual libra- 
ries which guided him to a most reverential treatment of this 
scene, which, like the scourging, is dwelt upon among the mys- 
teries of the Rosary.' The reality of the Godhead, as it stood 
in the light of Giotto’s faith, dominates his conception, and we 
see our Lord with his hands not bound, the robe even gor- 
geous in its texture, and the-thorns of the crown delicate— 
piercing, indeed, but not barbarously large. This feeling con- 
cerning the crown of thorns prevails in the Italian schools, and 
especially in Fra Angelico’s scenes of the Passion. In the one 
representing our Lord wearing the bandage through which his 
omniscient eyes still behold, as through gauze, the insulting 
gestures of those who deride him, and set him at naught, clad in 
the purple robe, in his right hand the reed sceptre, in the left 
the round world, the large cruciform nimbus encircling a majes- 
tic head, perfectly according to the traditional type, and bear- 
ing a crown of thorns, these thorns are as delicate as long 
briars, setting their points into the head, not otherwise touch- 
ing it. This may be called an instance of extreme slightness 
of the thorns; but no one will accuse the Angelical of a lack 
of sensibility to his Lord’s sufferings. In truth the two figures 
of unrivalled beauty, sitting on the steps of the improvised 
throne, tell us how deeply the Angelical meditated upon the 


* This picture was shown in nearly every city in the Union, with the hope that some opu- 
lent Catholic would feel its value and purchase it of a family in distress—but in vain ! 
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injuries inflicted on our Lord in his Passion. One of these is 
Saint Dominic in the habit of his order, the shaven head with 
its nimbus, over which scintillates the star which marks him 
in art, the index finger touching, with ineffable grace, the 
chin, the eyes bent upon the unclasped tome on his knees, the 
whole figure instinct with meditation; the other is that of the 
Mother of Sorrows, one hand touching her cheek, so plaintive, 
so tender, the other just raising the fingers and palm towards 
the Divine Victim of man’s feeble malice, while she looks towards 
us from the picture, as if asking for our sympathy—our sym- 
pathy for Him, thus maltreated for our sakes! The same crown 
of thorns, under the hand of the Angelical, rests on the sacred 
head upon the cross, the head bowed in death. Both pictures are 
unsurpassed in their meditative grandeur as well as tenderness. 
But we turn again to our Luini as the artist of the Passion, 
and we find two pictures from his hands which would, of them- 
selves, fill the 7vé/e of treatment for the crowning of thorns. 
The first gives the one drooping figure with his merciless exe- 
cutioners. The hands are bound, yet one holds the reed sceptre. 
One tormentor bears down the heavy crown with its thorns on 
the unresisting head with his full force; the other seems to have 
paused, and looks intently, almost inquiringly, into the holy, 
closed eyes of the patient sufferer, as if saying, ‘‘Can this be 
a mere man?” while two other heads appear in the back- 
ground as if assisting in the bloody deed. The livid marks of 
the scourging are still seen on the figure, which, from the 
thorn-crowned head to the tips of the fingers, in the yielding 
curves of the body expresses a supremely superhuman patience ; 
the beautiful face self-contained under inexpressible anguish. 
The second representation is a very large picture in the 
Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Milan, and is divided, by pillars twined 
with thorns, into three grand compartments. The side com- 
partments give the members of the family or families of the 
donor, and may be regarded as portraits; all are kneeling, con- 
templating the awful scene. Far in the background, to one 
side, we see St. John meeting and telling the tragic story to 
the heart-broken Mother, the almost frantic Magdalene, and 
two other holy women in a lovely landscape. On the other 
side, the distance gives us a Roman soldier telling the story to 
one who may be Simon of Cyrene, afterward to bear the 
Lord’s cross, and others, all interested, sympathizing, and 
still another fair landscape makes a background. The mid- 
dle and principal compartment is filled with a composition 
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that lifts the imagination of the spectator above the actual 
scene, which is still given with a realistic incisiveness that must 
stamp it forever on the memory. The architrave between the 
Corinthian columns in front is left open to admit a tablet, on 
which is inscribed Caput Regis gloria spinis coronatur; while a 
charming young angel on each side tells, with joyful gesture, 
the glory of this crowning with thorns. From the inner archi- 
trave directly below the tablet is suspended, by a single ring, 
a curtain which extends to the column on each hand which 
support this architrave, where it is fastened; and against this 
drapery, above which wave fair trees in the spring air, two 
cherubs’ heads, winged, not sorrowful but sweetly grave, plane 
above the tragic scene below, investing the whole with that 
strange play of heavenly light, of mysterious joy, an exultation 
born of pain, which gives such a charm to the hymns, invita- 
tory, and responses of the office for this ‘“‘ Feast of the Coro- 
nation of our Lord,” celebrated as it is in red vestments. 

Our Lord himself is seated on an improvised throne with 
steps, clad in the crimson robe, his hands bound with cords, 
holding in one his mock sceptre. The crown of plaited thorns 
is-on his head, and two most cruel soldiers press it with all 
their might on the bleeding brow, while two others mockingly 
bend the knee, crying “ Hail, King of the Jews!” Other soldiers 
are seen with their military weapons raised aloft; but under 
the brutal pushing down of the thorns, with the insulting 
mockery added to the anguish, and the array of soldiery, the Lord 
of heaven and earth, he who made the world and determines 
‘its times and seasons, sits unmoved; the exquisitely beautiful 
face, absolutely Godlike in its humanity, is turned fully toward 
us, the eyes almost closed, and with those attributes which 
make this representation of our Lord, alone in all the world, 
in the least. divide the honors of perfection with that by 
Leonardo in the Last Supper. It is as if compassion for the 
creatures he has made had overcome his sense of their ingrati- 
tude, and we feel that the ejaculation on the cross, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” is in his divine 
heart if not on his sacred lips. 

While this grand coronation, by Luini—embodying, as it 
does, all the realistic cruelty, all the injurious mockery of the 
actual Crowning with Thorns, voicing the praises of men 
and of angels, the glorification of the ignominy, the salvation 
wrought by humiliations—must be regarded as the one master- 
piece of the world representing this mystery, there are two 
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pictures which demand our special mention: the Lecce Homo 
by Overbeck and “ The Christ at the Column” by Sodoma. 

The first of these, by Overbeck, makes one of that magnif- 
cent set of “Forty Illustrations of the Four Gospels” which 
might, of itself, immortalize this greatest artist of our own 
century. Two soldiers are leading our Lord forward on the 
balcony from which Pilate shows him to the crowd below, 
howling their welcome like hungry wolves as Pilate exclaims, 
“Behold the man!” Their cries can be heard from the 
picture, but our Lord’s step is as firm as when he walked the 
stormy waves of Gennesareth. One soldier, with a heavy club, 
carries the end of a rope tied around our Lord’s neck, the 
other hands him the sceptre of reed, which he accepts without 
a gesture, while the other hand of the soldier with a pair of 
heavy pincers fastens, still more securely, the crown of thorns 
on the sacred head. The eyes of the Holy One are cast down- 
ward, but not closed; there is no blood anywhere, but pride 
dies out of the heart that meditates upon Overbeck’s £cce 
Homo. 

In the picture by Sodoma, although it is entitled “‘ The Christ 
at the Pillar,” we see our Lord crowned with thorns, jagged 
and sharp. Blood from the cruel scourging is on the body; 
blood trickles from the thorny crown, drips on the shoulders, and 
bloody tears overflow the open eyes—open and looking out on 
the awful sin of the world which he is still to expiate on the 
cross. No other picture we can recall has a certain desolation 
in it like this by Sodoma, of that deeply meditative, tenderly 
compassionate school of Siena. The Christ-type is perfectly 
preserved, the beauty of that blood-stained face is ineffaceable; 
but we see the thirst, even before he ascends the tree of the 
cross, in the parted lips, and the cry of David in the heat of 
the battle with the Philistines comes to mind: “ Oh, that some 
man would bring me water from the cistern of Bethlehem 
which is at the gate!’’ Yet we know that, like the cup of 
water brought to David, it would have been spilled on the 
ground. Thus we have, in this wonderfully inspired figure of 
our Lord, his scourging, his crowning with thorns, and _ his 
thirst. There is a look, too, which appeals not only to one’s 
compassion but to one’s faith; and we shall never forget what 
was said of it by one whose faith was more of the heart than 
of the head: “No argument for our Lord’s divinity has ever 
done so much to convince me that he was truly both God and 
man as this picture by Sodoma of Siena. 
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THE FLAGELLATION, J. J. Tissot. 


By courtesy of Bayan’s Monthly Visitor Co. 


James Tissot is the great French artist whose ‘‘ Life of Christ” in painting commanded 
e unqualified praise of the artistic world when first exhibited in 1894, in the Salon of the 
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Quid Sunt Plagae istae in medio Manuum Tuarum? 


—ZACH. XIII, 6, 
BY F. W. GREY. 


of Thine? 
F Lord of my love, who thus hath wounded 
Thee? 
weeernA® \Nhose hand hath nailed Thee to the 
bitter Tree, 
Or wove the thorns that round Thy Brow entwine? 
What answer falls from those pale Lips Divine ? 
“The wounds wherewith My friends have 
wounded Me, 
Those whom I loved the most; behold, and see 
If there be any sorrow like to Mine,” 


Whence came Thy Wounds, O Lord? My sins 
have driven 
Deeper the nails that pierced Thy Hands and Feet, 
Mine.was the spear by which Thy Side was riven, 
That made Thy wondrous Sacrifice complete: 
What may I do, but give Thee, as is meet, 
The life for which Thy Sacred Life was given ? 
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“THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE.” * 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


SHE work which bears the title at the head of 
this article is, in some respects, the most re- 
markable study of Shakspere that has appeared. 
It purports to be the diary of an English 
country gentleman who tells the story of life 

in his home and his amusements in the field; but the materials 
are taken from passages in the poems and plays controlled or 
illustrated by writers on field sports who lived in Shakspere’s 
own time, and by more recent writers who have made them a 
special pursuit. Judge Madden, though a great chancery lawyer, 
was, and still is, so essentially a hunting man that he contrived, 
notwithstanding a practice at the bar which would seem to 
leave little opportunity for other studies, to make himself ac- 
quainted with the allusions in Shakspere to hunting, hawking, 
coursing, the forming of packs of hounds with reference to spe- 
cial purposes, and the training of the varieties of hawks to 
strike the peculiar game of each. The minute and exhaustive 
information is made as interesting as a novel. We enjoy the 
pleasure of vivid conception of men and things in the form in 
which the work is cast. It is a diary kept by a young barris- 
ter whose name, as an Oxford student, we find in Justice Shal- 
low's greeting of his cousin Silence:+ “I dare say my Cousin 
William is become a good scholar,” for in those days all who 
could count descent from a common ancestor, even though 
they had to go back to Adam—as Prince Hal says—were a 
man’s cousins. Then in England each one of the name was 
the poor cousin of the great man of the place, as in Scotland 
and Ireland. every clansman was related to the chief and as good 
a gentleman as he, though in the intervals of hostings and wars 
he ploughed, tinkered, or made shoes for man and horse. Fussy, 
pompous, and rather incoherent, then, as Shallow was, he had 
one clear and compelling principle which could only belong to 
an ancient gentleman, a pride in and affection for his own 
blood on the male or female side. However remote, it was 
possibly ‘“‘inheritable blood,” in the technical English of black- 
letter law, under the description of “right heirs ” on the failure 


* By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. New 
York and London : Longmans, Green & Co. + Henry 1V., Part ii. act iii. 
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of heirs of limitation; so that the small yeoman, Greenfield, 
who wore hobnailed shoes and pulled the devil by the tail on 
that outlying farm of sour land called Little Marsham, might 
by some curious turn of the wheel become lord of the manor 
and wear velvet, owing to his descent from one Reginald de 
Grandville, who had spurred by the Conqueror's side over the 
downs of Hastings. 

A PERFECT REPRODUCTION OF ELIZABETHAN COUNTRY LIFE, 

In Judge Madden’s work we are back in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. His perfect knowledge of social conditions, coupled with 
the gift of historical intuition which he possesses in a degree 
that would have placed him on the same bench with Gibbon 
or Thierry if he had employed himself in their pursuits, enables 
him to put the reader in the midst of the country life of a 
time when the term ‘‘merrie England” had not yet lost all 
meaning. We can form some slight judgment of this know- 
ledge and the power of using it; and we venture to say that 
the autobiography of William Silence is full of the life which 
Shakspere lived or witnessed around him in his early days, to 
enjoy a breath of which he went, later on, year after year to 
his native place, and amid whose scenes and influences he closed 
his eyes at last. We do not think that any confirmation of 
this opinion is needed, but for all that we may inform the 
reader that the “ proofs” of the work before publication were 
read by Dr. Ingram and Dr. Dowden; still we venture to say that 
both of those great scholars would admit that at least in the 
archeology of English sport—stag-hunting, fox-hunting, falcon- 
ry, the management of dogs of chase, and the technical educa- 
tion of haggard or eyas—scattered through the works of Shak- 
spere they could have learned something from him. It has been 
said to us that: Skeat will have to amend his meanings owing 
to this book; and we even go the length of saying that Sir 
Walter Scott’s knowledge of these sports—particularly hawking 
—and of much that belonged to rural life bears to Mr. 
Madden’s something of the comparison which the general 
and unprecise knowledge of an able man who has not pursued 
a study with analytic insight bears to that of a specialist who 
has taken every part of a subject to pieces and reconstructed 
it in accordance with scientific principles. 


HISTORY AS A BASIS FOR SOCIOLOGY. 


Whoever desires to know something worth knowing of social 
science is bound to look to successive stages of life as well as 
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to contemporary differences. On the surface such a work as 
the one before us would warn off the host of ambitious men 
who ask in connection with every study, ‘‘ Is there money in 
it?’’ which is the equivalent of the older form, “To what does 
it lead?’”’ We have no intention of answering this question— 
we understand men going to the bar ask it about classics and 
mathematics in connection with the study of law; but, rightly 
or wrongly, we are stunned by the clamorous energy of men 
pursuing a phase of what is called the science of sociology. 
We say to them—and they number tens of thousands in this 
country—that the sociology which confines itself to economics 
without regard to the individual and family, and to statistics of 
contemporary phenomena arbitrarily classified, can have no re- 
sult. We say that the only science that will lead to anything is 
that of the comparison of social and political systems in their ef- 
fects, and that for such a comparison the social life of any one 
period is a valuable chapter, and we have this in the work before 
us. We are not speaking in the air; we are not, on the other 
hand, stating acommonplace. The inutility of historical studies 
in relation to social science was almost baldly insisted upon in a 
correspondence with us by a man of distinction in this country 
in that department of learning. We are quite sure he repre- 
sents the prevailing opinion of sociologists on the point, and 
we shrewdly suspect that those who might say our observations 
in support of the opposite view amount only to a commonplace, 
would say so simply because they cannot escape from their 
force. This is one aspect of the value of this book; there is 
another to which we shall refer later on, namely, the light it 
lets in on thousands of passages which professed Shaksperean 
students did not understand, on many passages that commen- 
tators tried to mangle into meaning. It puts Shakspere him- 
self in a place before us that few indeed had appreciated. 
Fancy the author of “ Lear” and “ Hamlet” crying “ Hunt up! 
The hunt is up!” or, as we should say in the case of a fox, 
“Stole away!” Fancy him running with the perfect confidence 
(because “ Bellmouth ” gave tongue) with which knowing fellows 
to-day keep their eyes on the huntsman, rather than the master, 
as on a guide to the death. Our author mounts the stranger 
on a pony such as Irish hobblers rode, a variety which seems 
to have been as much desired in England as were casts of Irish 
hawks. Our own idea would have been to make the divine 
William follow the hunt on “shank’s mare,” like so many good 
fellows of narrow fortune, with the aid of a long pole to 
leap hedges or help in climbing a steep place, the latter offering 
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a short cut that crossed the segment of the hunt; but be this 
as it may, we find the stranger knew all about hunting, loved 
the cry of the hounds, the shouting of the countrymen, the 
clever handling of good bits of horse-flesh by the farmers, who 
thereby hoped to attract purchasers, the vanities and eccen- 
tricities of dandies from town and ‘varsity, the “ bull-riding”’ 
of titled fools, with more blood than brains, at walls as high 
as a church or at double banks like mountains, and so hedged 
that not even a wren could get through; the steady steering 
by old hands on clever hunters doing everything without seem- 
ing to do anything—how Shakspere must have enjoyed it all, 
and yet he drew Shylock! 


SHAKSPERE AS A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY. 


However, as we have been saying, there is value in the 
exact picture of social life, and inestimable value to the criti- 
cal student of literature in the aid this work affords to his see- 
ing thoughts hitherto folded in an unknown tongue. We think 
there can be no serious question as to the second proposition; 
we hint a reason in addition to those already suggested to 
support the first. There was unquestionably at the time in 
which Shakspere lived a far greater pressure on the artisan and 
laboring classes than in the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous.century. It required four times the number of days’ em- 
ployment in the later era than in the earlier for a tradesman 
or agricultural laborer to earn subsistence sufficient to maintain 
him for the year. Still, life, as reflected in the plays, was upon 
the whole easy for those classes; and Judge Madden’s work 
gives body to this opinion. No doubt a pamphlet appeared in 
1581, which was universally attributed to Shakspere,* from which 
it would seem that a life of sordid poverty such as the last 
and the present century exhibit as the lot of a large proportion 
of those classes was the life of the village tradesman and the 
laborer then. Apart from the consideration that comfort is a 
relative term, we are of opinion that the pamphlet dealt with 
strongly-marked phenomena of a transition period and not 
with the social fabric as a whole. There is evidence of general 
comfort in the work before us, and it does not require special 
insight to perceive that it can be relied upon. We have evi- 
dence that in the country the orders of society melted into 
each other financially, though the distinction of rank was ob- 
served by custom as well as recognized in legal documents. 
There was, over and above all subordinate distinctions of rank, 


* We now know that the author was William Stafford, 
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the broad gap that separated the man of gentle birth entitled 
to wear coat-armor from all below him, however rich; but in 
the sports of the field all were united with a heartiness of sym- 
pathy which, for the time, effaced distinctions so far as certain 
usages and practical good sense permitted. 













SPORTS. 





THE SOCIAL SIDE OF 









After a hunt, the lord of the manor or the master enter- 
tained yeoman and farmer, village shopkeeper and tradesman, 
as well as esquire and gentleman ;* but the former sat below 
the salt. Our author in referring to the messes, as they were 
called, supplied to those who sat below the salt, slyly asks: 
Is that the origin of the term “masses” as contrasted with 
“classes” which a distinguished statesman is so fond of using? 
We think not, for it strikes us the gentleman in question is 
more familiar with the Heroic age of Greece than the Eliza- 
bethan age. But passing from the social aspect presented by the 
book, we think it beyond anything we have seen in its instruc- 
tive and charming way of converting dry-as-dust information 
into a chapter of polite letters. 

It interprets allusions apparently of no value in their place 
in such a way that they are search-lights into character. Shak- 
spere is seen through them in a manner which Macaulay’s fine 
turn of imagination did not enable him to seize to the full 
extent. Anachronisms and solecisms which Macaulay truly re- 
garded as immaterial, because truth to nature was never violated, 
are explained by what we have set before us in this work, 
namely, the exclusive and intense sense of English and England 
which dominated Shakspere. He was English to the very core, 
not London English, but the English of the woods and fields, of 
the small town and the squire’s “ peculiar”’ river, of the manor- 
house and the deer park, the yeoman’s gabled front, the moor 
and the mountain. Every change of sky was upon him, and its 
influence followed him to Troy in the twilight of the world. 
The sea which Edgar saw so far below the cliff of Dover was 
that which he made wash lands remote from any sea. 























SHAKSPERE’S NATURE STUDIES. 





Every one has recognized Shakspere’s love of external nature, 
but indirectly as accessory to the play of character. Criticism 
has expended itself on the world within him, which revealed it- 
self in the countless forms of wisdom and folly which take life 








* The esquire was of higher rank than the gentleman, though the quality of gentleman 
was an heraldic attribute which each one who bore arms possessed in common with the king. 
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in his men and women. In the shades of folly, from Cloten’s 
upward to something that is almost more appreciative in in- 
sight than intellect itself—to that of Lear’s fool and that of 
Touchstone; in the shades of wisdom, descending from the 
supreme majesty of Henry V.’s knowledge of man and society, 
down to lago’s craft in the small affairs of his own interest, 
students of Shakspere have followed him with discernment ; 
but somehow they seem to have missed the key to that nature 
which is the informing spirit of all his creations. Almost no 
one, with the exception of Professor Dowden, has seen him in his 
creations except in the vague way that every one knows that 
something of the author must be in what he shapes. All the 
moods of fantasy, passion, suffering by which man recognizes 
man, mocks him, laughs with him, feels for him, hates him, are 
seen in those creations as they would be seen in real life, but 
never with full knowledge of the shaping influence which im- 
presses the stamp of a complete and rounded life on each. 
Mental health is the all-pervading character of his conceptions. 
Hamlet would be a madman, pure and unmixed, with Goethe; 
Armado would be a conceit. more stupid than Sir Percy Shaf- 
ton, despite Scott’s genius, if that great author had attempted to 
body forth the euphuist whom Holofernes so well described. 
Could any one else have made out of Mercutio anything but a 
harebrained buffoon, instead of the thorough gentleman he is? 
Whence is this strong, solid, underlying common sense? We 
think our author has found one spring of it, and that a con- 
siderable one, in Shakspere’s ample, large-hearted enjoyment of 
country life in his early days. A sportsman and an Irish gen- 
tleman as well as a scholar, Judge Madden has used the 
divining-rod to the purpose, as we shall show by-and-by, in the 
contrast between Ben Jonson, the other contemporaries of 
Shakspere, and Shakspere himself, in their references to hunt- 
ing and hawking—to the whole realm of rural life in fact. 
Those were not free of the forest, they were wanderers on hill 
and glade without woodcraft; or perhaps they only saw the 
moonlight and the dawn, the rising sun and the dew, in books; 
and thought ideation of reflex images the magic by which real 
landscapes, written by ten thousand associations on the heart, 
became idealized in the fancy. Our meaning may be taken 
from an instance: a copse between a thick wood and tillage 
land would suggest to Shakspere, along with other associations, 
the haunt of a stag of ten; to Massinger it would mean no 
more than part of the possessions of Sir Giles Overreach. The 
brake at the end of a lake into which or from which the little 
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river flowed, with sallows and willows on the bank and a 
gnarled oak here, a hawthorn there, would give hint to him of 
a heron fishing in the reeds beyond the junction of lake and 
river, as surely as it would make a fowler think of wild ducks 
and a frosty night to watch, while lying gun in hand. Such a 
scene would not speak with a voice like this to Marlowe or 
Jonson, Peele or Greene, though it would have some other 
music for them no doubt—as, say, to Marlowe it might recall 


“the sad presaging raven that tolls 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak.” 


But to the divine William of our author it might be the 
“bottoms” from the upland of the park where Olivia’s manor- 
house stood; or the part of his demesne which Shallow could 
then honestly say was “barren”; though nowadays we find 
such land good feeding for bullocks and young horses, if there 
be a long stretch by the lake and river—or it might be a scene 
on the line of an army’s march to fight for a crown, ora 
thousand other scenes, but certainly it would form part of the 
ground over which the Lord, who beguiled poor drunken rascal 
Sly, hunted to the music of his well-matched, tuneful pack. 
THE CHARACTER CREATION OF MASTER SILENCE. 

All we know of William Silence is found in the quotation 
cited from Justice Shallow, and the idea suggested in his next 
remark, that William would soon be going to the Inns of Court. 
From this shadow our author has created a character in the 
mould and form of the time, who is the central figure of many 
characters, more or less strongly pointed, drawn from the plays. 
The flesh to make the shadow William Silence a man may 
have been taken from the young bloods who figure so ‘finely 
- in the plays—Mercutio, Benedick, Orlando, Lucentio, and many 
more, with a dash from that admirable drawing by suggestion, 
Master Fenton of the “ Merry Wives.’ Three or four hints 
enable us to know something about this last-named gentleman, 
and make us desire to know a good deal more. He was one 
of the set belonging to the wild Prince, and Poins, a fellow of 
spirit whose honor had stood the test of Falstaff, the most cor- 
rupting influence that has ever been near a young man. This 
Falstaff was a devil, “haunting” his young companions “in 
the likeness of a fat old man’’—not respected indeed, but 
surely as much loved by them as the author and others have 
loved a genial and gifted one gone from amongst us, one upon 
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whose forehead genius had set its seal, and upon whose words 
used to hang with rapture the two most accomplished audiences 
of the world—the Bar of Ireland and the Commons of the 
United Kingdom. Such memories are too sad. 

For the young man destined for the Bar a career was open 
in Ireland, and our author makes the romance of William 
Silence’s marriage turn upon this fact. Lawyers skilful in pre- 
cedents could advance the interests of the Crown and their 
own against the titles of the ancient Irish and those Irish who 
were called the old English. The civilized process of discover- 
ing defects in titles was often as effectual as driving one of the 
ancient Irish to rebel in order to have an excuse for confisca- 
tion. If O’Neil rebels—said Elizabeth—there shall be estates 
for my subjects that lack. That was one method. The sys- 
tem which found that proprietors had no sufficient title against 
the Crown was another; and it was by being an instrument of 
such a method that Master Petre hoped his protégé, William 
Silence, would maintain a wife. This Petre in the Diary is an 
old acquaintance whom we knew as Petruchio. At one time 
he must have played the part of a Veronese gentleman, if Wil- 
liam Shakspere may be trusted. It is more than hinted that 
Shakspere was on a visit in the neighborhood—where Justice 
Shallow ruled in his fussy, self-important way—and took his 
part in the country sports to which, as lord of the manor, 
Shallow gave the lead. The stag-hounds were the Justice’s, and 
the lands over which they pursued their quarry. Among the 
notables at the hunt was Petre, and he came some way to know 
a plainly dressed young man whose face and figure and man- 
ners were so much above his appearance as to attract his at- 
tention. It may be inferred that the loud-talking, unconven- 
tional Master Petre told this exceptionally intelligent stranger 
of his days abroad, when he sowed his wild oats and bewildered 
citizens of Padua by devil-may-care ways, more like those of a 
soldier of fortune than a great country gentleman. The only 
conflict between what is told in the drochure of the time pub- 
lished under the title “The Taming of the Shrew” and the 
Diary is that the latter seems to make the Katharine of the 
former the Lady Catherine Petre, daughter of an English ear], 
seemingly, instead of “a rich gentleman of Padua.” However, 
this may be explained by Shakspere’s not wishing to reveal too 
much. The two accounts may be reconciled by the supposition 
that Petre met Lady Catherine abroad, that her father had been 
compromised in some of the plots against the Queen, and, as an 
VOL, LXVI.—52 
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English Catholic of high rank, a sufferer for the faith, was gladly 
received into a wealthy Italian family. Even if he had been 
attainted, “the courtesy of England,” in the social not the legal 
meaning of the phrase, would have still accorded the style of 
Lady Catherine despite the corruption of blood worked by the 
attainder.* Indeed, in any sense she would be only a Lady 
Catherine by “ courtesy,” as all the sons of a duke or marquess 
are lords “by courtesy”; but passing from that we find her 
aiding her husband to bring about the marriage of Anne Squeele 
and William Silence, and defeat our Justice’s intention of mar- 
rying her to his nephew, Abraham Slender, who figures so no- 
tably as the admirer of ‘‘sweet Anne Page” in another souve- 
nir of Elizabethan manners known to the unlearned and Mr. 
Donnelly as “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” There is an op- 
portunity for this in a hawking expedition from Petre Manor 
the day after the Justice’s hunt. Our friend Petre’s language 
is so made up of the technique of falconry that he described 
his successful wooing of Lady Catherine, to the great indigna- 
tion of that lady, as the manning of a haggard. We fancy his 
explanation lame, though his wife accepted it, and we suppose 
the bystanders in the courtyard, before the unhooding of the 
hawks, thought it satisfactory; it was to the effect that as the 
haggard when reclaimed made the best falcon, so the spirited 
maiden when disciplined to the lure made the most obedient wife. 


SHAKSPERE’S DETAILED KNOWLEDGE OF FALCONRY SHOWN IN 
A SINGLE PHRASE, 


Really we see in our author how unique was Shakspere’s 
knowledge of falconry. We see it not merely by contrast with 
his contemporaries, but even Scott, with his exceptional gifts 
of imagination and antiquarian insight, blunders in the very 
matter before us—the selection and training of falcons. As to 
the other imaginative writers who introduce hawking as a sport, 
we dismiss them with the summary statement that in using 
terms of art they rely on the ignorance of the readers. The 
point of Master Petre’s compliment to his wife may be gathered 
from the simple fact that the eyas could never be nurtured and 
trained so as to achieve the splendid flights and strikes of the 
reclaimed haggard or wild falcon. Read this into the actor’s 

* It may be well to make our meaning plainer to the general reader. ‘‘ The courtesy of 
England ” means the right to a life estate in the lands of his wife acquired by a husband on 
the birth of an heir; there are many illustrations of the other courtesy, at least in Ire- 


land. Lord Westmeath’s title of Riverstown may be taken as one. His father was always 
addressed as Lord Riverstown, though it was a forfeited title. 
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account in “ Hamlet,”’* for his having to stroll for an audience: 
“An aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of 
question, and are most tyrannically clapped for ’t.” This may 
be the fashion of the hour, but though houses are drawn, the 
children afford scant hope of future excellence. This is the 
thought running through the complaint, and Master Petre in 
his wild way meant, if you would have a hawk at once high- 
spirited, loving, and tractable, you must man and train a hag- 
gard. Consequently Bianca, who was an eyas as compared to 
Catherine, began at the first moment of his lordship over her 
to disregard her husband’s messages.t 

At the hawking we meet acquaintances, as we meet them 
at the Justice’s great hunt: Clement Parkes of the Hill, the 
sturdy yeoman, against whom Davy favored the knavish Wil- 
liam Visor—2d act “ Henry IV.”—we meet Squeele, who was 
clearly what we now would call a gentleman-farmer, and 
learn from the Diary that he had a daughter Anne, but of her 
anon. We need not speak of Petre or his reclaimed haggard, 
or of the pompous, overweening magnifico, the Shallow of the 
“Merry Wives,” into whom the fussy, bragging, thin-witted 
master of Davy blossomed from the time he had lent Falstaff 
the thousand pounds. Squeele was one of those who heard the 
chimes at midnight with Shallow when the latter was at 
Clement’s Inn and a rakehelly fellow, as he would want us think. 
We need say no more of Abraham Slender except that he was 
again disappointed by the flight of the lady whom he would 
marry on request—he would do a greater thing on his cousin’s 
request—but simply observe that the heron was raised and the 
hawks soared, and the party galloped, ran, and shouted, and 
William Silence and Anne Squeele went off, as on another 
occasion Master Fenton and “sweet Anne Page” had done. 


THE ATMOSPHERE AND COLORING OF JUDGE MADDEN’S BOOK, 


The richness of coloring in the book is like an autumn in 
England before the red leaves have taken full possession, while 
still there are all the shades of green living in the walls and 
solemn arches of the woods. It is fresh as the blue sky of 
late September or the first days of October, when white clouds 
here and there serve as platforms to measure the immeasurable 
height. The air is bracing, and the green turnip-tops, amid 

* ‘“ Hamlet,” ii. 2. 

+If Scott had known the waste of time in training eyases, we think he would not 


have made Adam Woodcock employ himself altogether with them, instead of showing what 
he could do to bring a haggard to fist. 
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which a great hart had ravaged the night before the hunt tell 
us that growth has not yet gone from the soil. We are on the 
ground seeing the flight of the falcons as the day before we 
followed the hunt, and in true Shaksperean language berated 
every defaulting hound, and as on the night before the hunt 
we accompanied the stranger guest of Clement Parkes, one Will 
Shakspere, in the night shadows tracing the great hart and 
finding his slot, or hoof-mark. Why, even political economists 
would revel in the fancy ; one we know of, whose name is men- 
tioned by the author, certainly would transport himself to that 
sixteenth-century world of Tudor gables, sylvan scenes, still living 
in the “ Faerie Queene,’ Elizabethan chase, and revelry enlarg- 
ing life, inspiring adventure, and laying the foundations of an 
empire the greatest since Marcus Aurelius drew the boundaries 
of the Roman state. 

We must pass from the “ assembly ’—-that is, the meeting for 
the hunt—say nothing of the harboring of the stag, all of 
which is to be read in the souvenirs called plays and poems 
left by that visitor of Clement Parkes, nothing of the match- 
ing of the voices of the hounds, an art in itself—“My love 
shal! hear the music of my hounds ” *—nothing of the minute 
examination of the performance of each kind of dog and each 
individual dog, with which the work teems, and to which a 
reference is made in some passage of the plays or poems of 
Shakspere. In the light it gives, the meaning of obscure pas- 
sages becomes clear, passages that were regarded as unmeaning 
are found to be full of point, passages at which commentators 
tinkered are pregnant with suggestion in their old form. We 
do not know whether the author, in providing for William 
Silence in the happy hunting-ground of Elizabethan lawyers and 
soldiers now described as that part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland, takes a fling at the good old custom by which 
our rulers keep the “ plums” for themselves; but if he does, he 
is not the first distinguished Irishman who has done so. Berke- 
ley, a Trinity man like himself, and like him a most amfAble 
and accomplished man, was aware that the principal use of Ire- 
land was to provide appointments for Englishmen; nay, that 
no one could fill the highest dignity in the church, the great 
place of Lord Primate of Ireland, unless he was born in Eng- 
land, a qualification without which learning, character, and 
ability were useless, but possessing which, these claims could 
be readily dispensed with. 


” 


*‘* A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

















OBSERVATORY OF GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. 


CATHOLIC LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 


SO the west of a muddy and perverse little stream, 
which bewildered sight-seers persist in mistak- 
ing for the Potomac, but which is known to the 
initiated as Rock Creek, lies the most venerable 
section of the National Capital—a section which 

in spite of its incorporation with the city proper is still called 
Georgetown by the conservative dwellers therein. Traces of its 
unforgotten individuality yet remain notwithstanding the peren- 
nial invasion of enterprising aliens across its obliterated border 
lines. A vague archaic charm, together with a fast-fading pro- 
vincialism, haunt the place and mingle like obsolete melodies 
with the cosmopolitan harmonies of the Republic’s heart. 

In 1786, before the French engineer L’Enfant had even 
evolved his majestic plans for the future City of Washington— 
fourteen years before the seat of government was moved to its 
present site—Alexander Doyle, surveyor and architect, had be- 
gun to erect old Trinity Church in the burgh of Georgetown, 
upon a lot purchased for the purpose by the Most Rev. John 
Carroll, first Bishop of Baltimore. This is the first significant 
fact in the archives of Catholicism at the Capital, the com- 
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mencement of chronicles which are re. 
dolent with inspiration and glowing 
with triumphs. 

Old Trinity Church is now used as 
a chapel and Sunday-school; adjoining 
it is new Trinity Church, a large gray 
structure which fronts the setting sun 
and is surrounded by wide, smooth 
lawns and encircled by veteran trees. 

Close to this consecrated spot is the 
University of Georgetown, whose far- 
famed turrets rise like sacred beacons 
above the wooded hills beyond. The 
progress of this institution is parallel 


with the progress of Washington itself. For more than a cen- 
tury it has been moulding noble citizens and patriots. Its 
schools of art, law, and medicine are thronged with eager 
students, many of them bearing names which for successive 
generations have appeared upon her rolls. 





CENTRAL ALTAR OF HOLY TRINITY. 


Generous testimonials of the loyal devotion of her sons are 
seen in the Dahlgren Chapel and the Riggs Library. The latter, 
situated in the south pavilion of the main building, was founded 
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by Mr. Francis 
Riggs, one of 
the leading 
bankers and 
philanthropists 
of the city, in 
memory of his 
father, George 
W. Riggs, and 
his brother, 
Thomas Laura- 
son Riggs, a 
former pupil of 
the college. 
The alcoves 
are designed 
to afford shelf- 
room for 104,- 
000 books; they 
now contain 
75,000. Among 
them are many 
rare and curi- 
ous volumes. 
Shining forth 
from a_ back- 
ground of oaks 
and willows 
which shadow 
the wind- 
ing “College 
Walks” is the 
white-domed 
Observatory, 
where the late 
Father Curley’s 
distinguished 
successor, the 
Rev. John G. 
Hagen, S.J., 
keeps his starry 
vigils. He will 
shortly publish 
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a most important astronomical chart, which is the outcome of 
many seasons of observations and toilsome calculations. 

As a result of the untiring zeal and executive ability of the 
present rector, the Rev. J. Haven Richards, S.J., the George- 
town University Hospital is almost completed. By having it 
and the annexed dispensary entirely under the control of the 
faculty, greater facilities will be afforded-for illustrating, by 
clinical teaching, the various practical branches of medicine. 

The well-known Academy of Georgetown was established in 
1799 under the direction of Archbishop Neale. It is the mother- 
house of the Visitation Order in the United States. Viewed 
from the street, the convent has a somewhat austere appear- 
ance, but at the rear are vine-hung porches overlooking box- 
bordered gardens, rolling meadows, and wide-wandering paths. 
From the blessed halls of this sweet home legions of brilliant, 
pure-souled women have gone forth whose lives prove the suc- 
cess of the sisters’ methods. The wives and daughters of many 
celebrated men have received their education from this revered 
Alma Mater. Mrs. William Tecumseh Sherman; Mrs. Stephen 
Douglas, now Mrs. Robert Williams; Mrs. Beauregard, the wife 
of General Beauregard; Marion Ramsay, who became Mrs. 
Cutting, of New York; the wife of General Joseph E. John. 
ston; the daughter of Judge Gaston, of North Carolina; the 
daughter of Commodore Rogers; Harriet Lane Johnson, the 
niece of President Buchanan; Mary Logan Tucker, the daugh- 
ter of General John A. Logan; Pearl Tyler, the daughter of 
President Tyler; the wife of General Philip H. Sheridan; Mrs. 
Potter Palmer and her sister, Mrs. Fred. Grant; Harriet Monroe, 
the gifted author who wrote the “Columbian Ode” for the 
World’s Fair; Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren; Mrs. Roebling, the 
wife of the builder of the Brooklyn Bridge, who herself finished 
the great work after her husband had been stricken down with 
illness; Ella Loraine Dorsey, and a host of other charming and 
cultivated women, were pupils of this institution. Among the 
various flourishing schools. which owe their foundation to the 
Visitandines of Georgetown is the Connecticut Avenue Convent 
in Washington. This handsome building is set in grounds 
which occupy a whole city block in one of the most fashionable 
meighborhoods. 

A square or two from the Georgetown Monastery are the 
private art galleries of Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman, president of 
the Washington Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
and treasurer of the Catholic University of America. This col- 
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lection of paintings and oriental ceramics and curios is con- 
sidered one of the finest in the country. Millet, Troyon, Mauve, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Corot, Harpignies, Israels, Fromentin, Doucet, 
Rousseau, Jacques, Breton, Ter Meulen, Maris, and De Nou- 
ville are among the masters represented. Examples of the 
modern French and Dutch schools predominate, although there 
are some striking pictures by English and American artists. 
The latest acquisition is a wonderful canvas entitled “ Faith,” 
a work of Sir Joshua Reynolds which formerly ornamented a 
window at the University of Oxford. 

Once a week, on Thursdays, Mr. Waggaman throws open 





Mr. WAGGAMAN’'S ART GALLERY. 


his treasures to the public for the benefit of the poor of the 
District. Every Sunday afternoon he has informal receptions, 
where friends and connoisseurs delight to focus. 

The aspect of Catholicism is as vigorous in other parts of 
Washington as it is in the quaint quarter of Georgetown. One 
by one the old churches, simple and primitive in design, have 
given place to stately piles more in accord with the increasing 
splendor of the city which they sanctify and adorn. 

The new St. Matthew’s, although at present in a rather 
crude condition, promises to be a most imposing specimen of 
ecclesiastical architecture. The plan is cruciform, with a cen- 
tral altar admirably adapted for solemn ritual. One of the side 
chapels is dedicated to St. Anthony, and is a reproduction of 
an ancient shrine in Padua. It was the gift of Mrs. M. H. 
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Robbins, the daughter of ex-Governor Carroll. The cost of the 
interior decorations, which are of Carrara and Verona marble, 
executed by Primo Fontana of Italy, was thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 

St. Aloysius, which, like Holy Trinity, is in charge of the 
Jesuits, has been a potent factor in the temporal as well as the 
spiritual growth of north-east Washington. Founded forty years 
ago, in what was then a suburban swamp, it has now a parish 
of five thousand souls. One thousand children attend the Sun. 
day-school and seven hundred men in the congregation are 
monthly communicants. Gonzaga College, which has already 
passed its diamond jubilee, and the unequalled parochial schools 
taught by the Sisters of Notre Dame, have converted this sec- 
tion into a fountain-head of religious energy. 

St. Dominic’s, in south-west Washington, is another great 
source of Catholic activities. Convents and academies have 
gathered around this high-steepled, gray-stone edifice of the 
Dominican Fathers, which, with its richly stained windows, 
dusky side chapels, and dim aisles, is one of the most pictur- 
esque churches of the town. 

The white stone church of St. Peter, on Capitol Hill, and 
St Mary’s, the German church, have both arisen in new beauty 
on the sites of the old houses of worship, which were endeared 
by so many hallowed memories and associated so intimately 
with the early annals of the city. 

St. Joseph’s, the Immaculate Conception, the Holy Name, 
St. Stephen’s, and St. Paul’s have large and devout congrega- 
tions. 

It is estimated by authorities that there are from 12,000 to 
15,000 colored Catholics at the Capital. Seats are reserved for 
them in every church; they also have two churches of their 
own, St. Augustine’s and St. Cyprian’s. St. Augustine’s, the 
more important, was founded in 1874 by the Rev. Felix Barotti. 
Upon his death, it was for eleven years under the care of the 
Josephite Fathers of Mill Hill, England; on their recall from 
the United States, the cardinal appointed the Rev. Paul Grif- 
fith pastor. 

St. Patrick’s, which was established in 1795, is near one of 
the big thoroughfares up and down which streams the vast 
army of government employees on their way to and from the 
Post Office, the Patent Office, the Pension Bureau, and Trea- 
sury Department. Notwithstanding the whirl and bustle with- 
out the granite walls, within the church there is always to be 
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St. PATRICK’s CHURCH. 


found, even in the busiest hours of the day, a goodly band of 
worshippers prostrated before the towering altar of marble and 


onyx. 


The Rev. D. J. Stafford, D.D., is assistant pastor of St. 
Patrick’s, where multitudes of all creeds as well as unbelievers 


flock to hear him preach. 


Although he is 


but thirty-seven 


years of age, he has the reputation of being “one of the great- 


est living masters of 
marvellous natural 


eloquence have 
profound study ; 
table comprehen- 
tellectual anomalies 
cial manner to be 
faith, He is con- 
upon to address au- 
—labor unions and 
Christian Associa- 
gations as well as 
dels and free-think- 
on Citizenship, 














Rev. D. J. STAFFORD, D.D. 


expression.” His 
gifts of grace and 
been reinforced by 
his acute yet chari- 
sion of modern in- 
fits him in a spe- 
a champion of the 
stantly being called 
diences of all kinds 
the Young Men’s 
tion, Jewish congre- 
assemblies of infi- 
ers. His lectures 
Shakspere, Poe, 
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Dickens, etc., show unrivalled versatility and wealth of imagi- 
nation. 

Connected with the churches are innumerable societies for 
the furtherance of both the heavenly and the earthly interests 
of the faithful. Each parish has its League of the Sacred 
Heart and its sodalities, besides many other minor fraternities. 
The Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Catholic Knights 
are strongly represented. The Washington Council of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul is particularly active, and from time to time there 
are rumors of centralizing this society at the Capital. 

The Tabernacle Society was founded in Washington in 1876 
by the Rev. John J. Keane, then assistant pastor of St. Patrick’s, 
late Rector of the Catholic University, now Archbishop of 
Damascus. Shortly afterwards it was affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation for Perpetual Adoration and the Work for the Poor 
Churches, under the control of the Archconfraternity for Per- 
petual Adoration, whose chief seat is Rome and whose history 
is so well known. 

Many of the members of the Tabernacle Society are women 
of social prominence. Mrs. Edward White, the wife of Justice 
White, is the president; while Mrs. Ramsay, the wife of Rear 
Admiral Ramsay, Mrs. Henry May, Mrs. Stephen Rand, Mrs. 
Vance, Mrs. Story, Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. W. E. Montgomery, 
and Mrs. William C. Robinson form an indefatigable corps of 
officers. Miss Fanny Whelan, the secretary and treasurer, has 
been identified with the organization during most of its exis- 
tence. The amount of cutting, stitching, and embroidery done 
by these white-handed toilers is phenomenal. As the result of 
their arduous efforts, barren sanctuaries blossom into beauty, 
vacant altars are furnished, and far-away missionaries are clothed 
with silken vestments. The reports at the meeting of the Eu- 
charistic Congress, in 1895, recorded the distribution of twenty- 
nine thousand six hundred and thirty-five articles in seventy- 
six different dioceses. Since that date several thousand more 
articles have been sent away to needy priests. 

The National Capital abounds in solid and superb manifesta- 
tions of the infallible faith. Reared upon the heroic virtues. 
which are alone found in their fulness in that church “which 
has covered the world with its monuments,” sustained by 
sacrificial lives, the Catholic philanthropic institutions of Wash- 
ington offer a subtle and silent challenge to the clamorous al- 
truist of these tangential times. 

There are three orphan asylums in the city: St. Anne’s, 
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founded in 1860 by the late Dr. Toner, is in charge of the 
Sisters of Charity, and is the refuge for over a hundred little 
waifs from their most diminutive day until they attain the 
discreet age of seven years, when the girls are sent to St. Vin- 


MONSIGNOR CONATY, RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


cent’s and the boys to St. Joseph’s, the latter being under the 
supervision of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

St. Vincent’s is the oldest charitable institution in the Dis- 
trict, having been established by the Rev. William Matthews 
in 1825. St. Anne’s receives an approprfation of five thousand 
dollars from the government, but St. Vincent’s has to depend 
entirely upon private contributions. As there are from eighty 
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to one hundred girls, between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
sheltered here, it is much to be regretted that their support 
is so uncertain. Having been taught many useful lessons in 
books and out of books, these girls enter St. Rose’s Industrial 
School, which is also managed by the Sisters of Charity, who 
here train their pupils in fashionable dressmaking and various 
other arts which enable them to become efficient bread-winners, 

A recent addition to the Infant Asylum is a summer home 
for the babies—a comfortable old house ten miles out of town, 
where the happy though motherless mites can teeth and tumble 
in safety. 

The girls of St. Rose's are also to have an outing-place, 
for which they are indebted to the late Mr. Leech, a kind- 
hearted old bachelor of the city who bequeathed ten thousand 
dollars for this purpose. The chosen spot for their holiday 
retreat is Ocean City, Maryland. 

Another example of the sublime resolution and compassion 
for which the daughters of St. Vincent have always been noted 
is Providence Hospital, which was established in 1862 for the 
benefit of the indigent sick, but during the war was much 
used by the soldiers. From lowly beginnings, through the 
deep-felt and devoted interest of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, who 
befriended the Institution on all occasions, and through the 
gratuitous services of its medical and surgical staff, the hospital 
has become in all its appointments a model one. 

Since its incorporation, in 1864, Congress has appropriated 
every year the sum of seventeen thousand dollars for its main- 
tenance and treatment of ninety-five indigent persons a day, 
but the number of poor patients in the public wards averages 
from 120 to 130. There are about fifty private rooms and 
several private wards, the proceeds of which form a fund which 
is dedicated to the relief of the suffering poor of the District. 

No cases are refused except those of insanity or diseases of 
a contagious nature. Patients are admitted to the public 
wards by order of the Surgeon General of the United States 
Army. 

Connected with the hospital is a wide, airy ward apart from 
the main building for patients who require isolation. 

The operating room with its white marble walls, though it 
sets a sensitive soul shivering, must be a solace to the medical 
mind, so perfect is it in all its ghastly equipments. A very 
youthful and serene sister gives her whole time to its atten- 
dance and to the preparation of surgical dressings. Another 
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white-bonneted saint spends her days in the drug-room deftly 
filling the numerous prescriptions. 

Beneath the surgical amphitheatre, with its tier upon tier of 
seats, is the bacteriological and pathological laboratory. There 
is also a training school annexed, which is constantly supply- 
ing the hospital with a corps of well-drilled nurses who, to- 
gether with the sisters, are unwearying in the discharge of their 
blessed tasks. 

It was through the instrumentality of the beloved Father J. 
A. Walter, late pastor of St. Patrick’s, whose charitable enter- 
prises were almost countless, that the Little Sisters of the 
Poor came from France and established themselves in Washing- 
ton in 1871. They now have a well-built and commodious 
Home for the Aged, in which two ‘hundred old men and women 
are tenderly cared for. There are only seventeen sisters in the 
community. Each day four of these go out to beg for their 
helpless charges, who are entirely dependent upon private alms, 
as the institution receives no pension whatsoever. 

A delegation of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd came 
from Baltimore to the Capifal in 1883—the residence of the 
late Admiral Smith, U.S.N., having been put at their disposal 
by his daughter, Miss Anna Smith, who died a few years ago. 

The order now occupies a newly erected and elegant home 
on the north-western outskirts of the city. The object of this 
well-known institution is the reformation of fallen and abandoned 
women who, desiring to amend their lives, apply for admission 
or are entered by competent and lawful authority. All appli- 
cants are received regardless of nation, age, or creed, and are 
free to remain as long as they wish; some stay but a short 
time, but the greater number remain for one, two, sometimes 
three years. 

Congress appropriates twenty-seven hundred dollars annually 
for the expenses of this great charity. The income of the in- 
stitution is principally derived from the needle-work of its 
inmates. All kinds of this work are done, from the exquisite 
embroidery and hand-sewing for which the House of the 
Good Shepherd is famous, to the coarse shop-work that simply 
keeps unskilled hands occupied. 

Distinct from the Reformatory is» a Preservation Class for 
young girls and children, whose days are divided between the 
study of the elementary branches and industrial training. From 
its foundation in Washington the “Good Shepherd” has ad. 
mitted 476 persons, the average for the past year being 83. 
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Two recent and as yet rather embryonic philanthropies in the 
Capital are the Home for Destitute Working-Men and the 
House of Mercy, a lodging-place for young working-women 
where they may obtain board and shelter at nominal rates. 
The former is under the jurisdiction of the Sf: Vincent de 
Paul Society, the latter is managed by four Sisters of Mercy 
who are valiantly struggling for the advance- 
ment of their undertaking. 

The municipal affairs of Washington are 
in the hands of three commissioners, who 
are appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by Congress, and the Capital, though 
deprived of the 
dubious _ gratifica- 
tions of “local 
politics,” is a most 
justly and tranquil- 
ly governed city— 





————— 








CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


the only grievance 
of the Catholic citi- 
zen being the op- 
position to the 
granting of appro- 
priations to Catho- 
lic philanthropic institutions. 

Whenever the question is brought up for 
consideration, there is a rumpus among cer- 
tain estimable representatives and senators 
who have somewhat squint-eyed notions of 
equity, and who are disposed to caricature 
the Constitution in their attempts to prevent the government 
from aiding hundreds of helpless unfortunates of all creeds 
simply because they are under Catholic care. The reiterated 
and convenient plea of “no union between church and state” 
scarcely sanctions the state’s shifting many of its obvious ob- 
ligations on a church which in its merciful motherhood denies 
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no claim and counts no cost. 

The social life of a democracy is necessarily more or less 
amorphous. Class distinctions cannot but be ill-defined and 
ephemeral, and any assumption of exclusiveness seems some- 
what incongruous and unwarrantable. Nowhere in the United 
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States are these characteristics so strongly emphasized as in 
Washington. The perpetual flux of the most influential forces 
of society at the Capital, the assemblage of so many foreign 
embassies, each in itself a differing centrifugal element, tends 
to heighten the instinct of equality. In this city Catholicity is 
not confined to any particular set or circle, but pervades and 
kindles every phase of intercourse. This is rapidly resulting 
in the abolishment of all bigotry. 

Numbers of the old resident families, which form the stable 
portion of the population, are descended from those sturdy 
pioneers who planted the standard of the cross upon the shores 
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of Maryland, and many of the diplomats from Europe and 
South America profess the true faith; these facts, together 
with the presence of the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Martinelli, give an especial dignity and lustre to 
local Catholicism. 

Among the eminent children of the church residing in 
Washington is the Hon. Joseph McKenna, of California, who” 
has just resigned the position of attorney general to assume 
the duties of associate justice of the Supreme Court. His 
irreproachable character is the outcome of a dearly cherished 
creed. 

The Hon. Edward Douglas White, who is also a Catholic, 
is a native of New Orleans and one of the most honored of 
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the many brilliant alumni of Georgetown 
University. After having filled several 
important offices in his own State, he 
was elected United States senator of 
Louisiana; before the expiration of his 
term he was raised by Cleveland, in 
1894, to the Supreme Bench. 

Martin F. Morris was also educated 
at Georgetown University. His excep- 
tional legal reputation, acquired during 
his eighteen years of partnership with 
the late Richard T. Merrick, of Wash- 
ington, led to his appointment in 1893 
as associate justice of the newly form 
ed Court of Appeals. He is a quiet, unassuming man whose wide 
erudition humbly rests upon the Rock of Revelation. 

The genial novelist, poet, and essayist, Maurice F. Egan, 
occupies the chair of philology at the Catholic University. 
His popular lectures on literature, delivered not only at this 
institution but at the various academies of the city, are scho- 
larly combinations of humor, logic, philosophy, and fancy. His 
home is a veritable “lion’s” den, for he and his gracious wife 
are always entertaining celebrities. 

The author of the wondrous South Sea Idyls, as _profes- 
sor of English at the Catholic University, has had to resist his 
nomadic tendencies to explore all corners of the world. - His 
present domicile, dubbed by him “The Bungalow,” is full of 
treasure-troves gathered in his wanderings over two continents. 
As a rule this itinerant poet and dreamer flies formal func- 
tion. When Mr. Stoddard is captured by some enterprising 
hostess and made to grace some festivity, there is much 
rejoicing among those who have the good fortune to meet 
him, for the magic charm of the man himself even surpasses 
that of his books. 

Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren, the widow of the brave admiral, 
has for many years held prominence in the social, official, and 
literary life of the Capital. At the commencement of her 
career as a Catholic writer she received the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion from Pius I1X., and her last powerful work, entitled Zhe 
Secret Directory, has been crowned with the blessing of our 
Holy Father Leo XIII. 

Molly Elliott Seawell, a convert, is the author of The Vir- 
ginia Cavalier, Throckmorton, The Children of Destiny, The 
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Sprightly Romance of Marsac, and many other stories captivat- 
ing by their limpid English and delicious wit. 

The astute critic, Dr. A. J. Faust, is a familiar figure in 
the Capital, where he has long been an instructor in St. John’s 
College, which is conducted by the Christian Brothers. 

Ella Loraine Dorsey, the talented daughter of the late 
Anna Hanson Dorsey, is the Russian translator in one of the 
scientific libraries of Washington. This bright, lovable woman 
is the author of several delightfully told tales; notable among 
them are The Tsar's Horses and The Taming of Polly. The 
latter has taken pinafored readers by storm. 

The limitations of space forbid the recording of the names 
of hosts of other Catholics whose lives dominate society at the 
nation’s headquarters. 

The Carroll Institute is the leading organization of the 
Catholic laymen in the Capital, and it is one of the most pros. 
perous clubs of the kind in the country. The object, as stated 
in its constitution, is “to draw together members for social in- 
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tercourse, physical culture, and improvement in literature, the 
encouragement of education, and the defence of Catholic faith 
and morals.” 

The idea of this association originated with Major Edward 
Mallet, while president of the Young Catholic Friend’s Society. 
The Institute is indeed an honor to the historic name of 
Carroll, so illustriously represented by the Most Rev. John 
Carroll, first Archbishop of Baltimore, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, the signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Daniel Carroll of Duddington, one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Washington to lay out the Capital. 

From its modest commencement, in 1873, Carroll Institute 
has grown into a great power for good. In its early days the 
Rev. John J, Keane was most earnest in his effort to extend 
its influence; the late Father Walter also gave it his cordial 
and generous support. 

In 1892 the handsome new edifice was erected, on Tenth 
Street near K, at the cost of $80,000. It combines all the fea- 
tures of an athlketic club-house with the quiet charm of a liter- 
ary retreat. In the basement are the bowling alley, kitchen, 
and dining hall; on the first floor, the auditorium, with a seat- 
ing capacity for 600, and the library, containing 4,500 volumes ; 
the reading room, director’s room, the gymnasium—presided 
over by an accomplished instructor—the amusement rooms, 
billiard rooms, and baths occupy the next floor. The Institute’s 
membership is 540. Its dramatic club, minstrels, and orchestra 
deserve much commendation for their excellent entertainments. 
For several seasons past a series of complimentary lectures 
have been delivered by some of the cleverest men of the 
District under the auspices of the Institute. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur have purchased a 
commanding site upon the northern boundary of Washington, 
close to the Catholic University, upon which Trinity College is 
to be erected. The founders hope that the fine Gothic struc- 
ture will be completed and ready for occupancy in about a 
year. The building will be large enough to accommodate one 
hundred pupils, with the necessary teachers. The curriculum 
is intended to supplement the usual convent course. 

Higher culture for femininity is one of the shibboleths of 
the day. While the New Woman, with her head full of vaga- 
ries, is reconstructing the universe, Trinity College will offer to 
her Catholic sisters an opportunity to acquire knowledge which, 
though adapting itself to all rightful demands of the period, is 
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firmly wedded to that unchanging faith which has lifted woman 
in all ages to her true position, wreathed her brow, even in 
the early church, with student laurels, and given her as a model 
Mary, the Seat of 
Wisdom. 

The establish- 
ment of the Catholic 
University of Amer- 
ica at the axle of the 
government is one of 
the most prophetic 
achievements of the 
closing century. In 
its radiant youth, the 
institution holds the 
promise of an incom- 
parable future. Its 
fructifying spirit has 
already been felt in 
all parts of the coun- 
try. To the people 
of Washington, who 
live within sight of 
its inspiring walls, 
who can attend, at 
will, its public lec- 
tures, and who have 
the privilege of per- 
sonal contact with 
the profound schol- 
ars who compose its 
faculty, it is a direct 
and constant impul- 
sion to higher intel- 
lectual and religious 
life. 

Unlike the other 
famous’ seats’ of 
learning in the Unit- 
ed States, the Catholic University has no department: for under- 
graduates, its function being the training of specialists in 
mathematics, physics, chémistry, biology, philosophy, letters, 
sociology, economics, politics, law, and theology. 
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The rector, Monsignor Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., is a man 
whose splendid mental endowments are enhanced by holiness 
and simplicity of character, and who is in every way prepared 
for his responsible office. No one understands more fully than 
he the purpose of this peerless university—this tower of Truth, 
from whose summit Science and Religion are discerned as 
kindred and complementary rays from the same eternal Sun; 
this tower of Truth, whose gates are open to make answer to 
the awful interrogations of travailing souls. The wide-spread 
movement for the increase of culture must eventually bring 
about the complete disintegration of Protestantism. Then 
must non-Catholic America be confronted by the choice be- 
tween the inchoate darkness of agnosticism and the unfailing 
light of infallible authority. Numerous signs of this coming 
alternative are visible at the great educational centres, among 
which the National Capital is predestined to have the ascen- 


dency. 


STATUE OF LEO XIII. in CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 





Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education, 
by J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria.*—In the six 
chapters of this little book Dr. Spalding gives, in 
a condensed form and with great force, the 
result of wide reading and much thought. The 

reader will be at once reminded of some of Carlyle’s writings 
by the form into which the author’s reflections and judgments 
are cast. They strike one like aphorisms, each thought clearly 
marked, defined, separated; you have a rich sentiment or a 
profound truth in your possession, and you possess it as if it 
came like an intuition which grasps at ence the whole idea, 
whethef it be a truth strictly so-called or a sentiment. The 
resemblance to Carlyle is on the surface, however. Dr. Spald- 
ing is under his aphorisms; Carlyle too often was only remade 
clothes with ill-assorted cloth patching the threadbare parts, or 
the whole so badly dyed that in a little time they looked worse 
than in their old beggarly state. The fact is, that Dr. Spald- 
ing is an able man who had been trained to think in the only 
school of thought, the Catholic Church; Carlyle was a bundle 
of uncontrolled passions and calculated eccentricities, who fell 
in love with his words, mistook them for thoughts, and philoso- 
phized from them as if they were eternal “ verities,” as he 
would say in his own jargon. Dr. Spalding is an honest man, 
Carlyle a wordy impostor. 

The contrast between both can be seized when looking at 
their views of labor and study. Both acknowledge in words the 
usefulness of labor as a training for the development of the 
moral nature. That is to say, the dignity of labor is recog- 
nized by both. Study, as a means towards the ‘perfection of 
nature, is insisted upon by Carlyle; and of study and of labor 
generally he has to say, with the laborious monks, “ Laborare 
est orare.” But no suspicion that a duty to labor precedes 
labor is hinted by Carlyle anywhere except in that quotation. 


*Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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That some must work and some rule, he takes as the inevitable 
social law, and reconciles it with the quotation thus: the rulers 
are workers because they protect industry ; but why should the 
particular “some” be,“ underlings’’? Analyze it, and you find 
that the miseries of life which cause discontent with one’s lot 
are not because the stars have shaped men’s destinies, but be- 
cause men are “underlings.” He had no conception of the 
duty which preceded and sanctified labor; if he had, he would 
not have deified conscienceless strength of will by a philoso- 
phy which found the divine in a man whenever he engaged in 
any work that could be loudly talked about. To take advan- 
tage of the weakness of an ally, to seize territory even at the 
cost of rousing the world to arms, was the movement of the 
divine in Frederick. We must work because God has so or- 
dained it; this being the author’s position, he soundly philoso- 
phizes; as, for instance, when he says with reference to genius 
—which after all is the capacity for the highest work in a de- 
partment of labor—that ‘for whoever loves purely, or strives 
bravely, or does honest work, life’s current bears fresh and 
fragrant thoughts.” 

In this assurance, to which any one will assent, we have the 
expression in a. word or two of all that philosophy has taught 
the most virtuous intellects. Tennyson caught one part of it 
when he said: 


“ Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,” 


for surely the employment of the affections, whether within 
the home or in the intercourse of friendship beyond it, is one 
of those pleasures which bear testimony to the beauty of -that 
nature which God has given to man. It may be that they have 
been bestowed on objects unworthy of them, but the badness 
of a son’s conduct can never deprive a parent of the gratifica- 
tion he has once enjoyed. It is not true, in Tennyson’s sense, 
that a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things, 
though it is true in the higher sense of striving bravely, which 
is that higher striving of sacrifice to which our author in part 
has granted the reward of fresh and fragrant thoughts. The 
whole measure of striving must include.endurance, which, in 
the shape of fortitude, is the discipline of life and the expres- 
sion of disciplined life. 

So, speaking of the “educator,” he says his whole aim is to 
foster life, but that is to deal with each individual so as to in- 
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crease his power of life and to heighten his quality of life. 
This theory of education is an arraignment of any system 
which only takes account of the intellect, and fashions men 
into money-making machines. It arraigns those systems which 
prevent the expansion of the heart, which find no room for 
that sympathy which if not love is an effluence of love. To 
make the intellect the seat of truth and the will the executive 
officer of justice is the office of education. When faithfully 
pursued by the teacher, he may hope that some of his disciples 
will realize in their lives the mercy inseparable from truth and 
justice, because they shall feel how much mercy they require 
themselves, how little they know of the thousand influences 
that co-operate in producing, and therefore qualifying, the worst 
acts of others. 

Indeed, the many beautiful thoughts to be found in this 
work will elevate the reader and enrich him. If literature is 
a support in the troubles of life, if it be a solace for mental 
pain, a relief from physical pain, it is mainly because it opens 
realms into which pain does not enter. It is not the mere dis- 
traction which reading affords from the immediate pressure 
of suffering that causes one to forget it for the time; that 
would be a transfer from the rack to the chamber of little 
ease; but it is the positive pleasure to the intellect and heart 
which reading offers that supplies the elixir, Wise and beau- 
tiful thoughts in the store-house of the mind will produce some- 
thing of the effect of reading when the eye and ear will not 
exercise their functions. Such thoughts we have in the book 
before us. In the same way that proverbs are said to be the 
condensed wisdom of the ages of mankind, so the thoughts 
here, clearly cut as crystal, can be said to be the essence of a 
wide and varied knowledge. 


Some Scenes from the Iliad, by William Dillon, LL.D.*— 
Mr. Dillon, in a lecture delivered last July before the Columbian 
Catholic Summer-School, at Madison, Wis., gave to the public 
his estimate of the quality of Homer’s genius. This lecture 
has since been published in separate form and is the little 
book before us. He opens his !ecture by a plea for classical 
studies. We regret to say this was needed. Their influence is 
not now what it used to be in the English Parliament ; felicit- 
ous quotations from the Greek and Roman classics no longer 
reveal in a flash the spirit of a speech. The late Mr. Butt 


* Chicago and New York: D. H. McBride & Co. 
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was the last of the Romans; Mr. Gladstone is the last of the 
Greeks. Of course we do not mean that the value of these 
studies consisted in enabling a man to give an appearance of 
classical learning to his addresses in Parliament or at the 
Bar; it was the tone of mind, the character of taste they were 
so instrumental in forming, which constituted their chief value ; 
and such quotations as we allude to only came in as inciden- 
tal evidences of the reality of the speaker’s culture. But when 
those pursuits of elegant leisure have lost their power in 
England, it is not surprising that in the rush of business which 
is the characteristic of American activity they should be some- 
what undervalued. We had occasion some time ago, in notic- 
ing a book, to remark that there was a tendency to return to 
those studies, and we take Mr. Dillon’s lecture as another in- 
stance of the kind. 

Though very short, this little study of Homer is interest- 
ing. Mr. Dillon was obliged, owing to his limits, to state 
opinions rather than to open the grounds of them, to suggest 
rather than dissect; but he has done his work admirably, for 
he has excited curiosity in every mind which is not satisfied 
with having its thinking done for it. By the way, we cannot 
confirm a statement of his—we say this in passing—that boys 
for the most part consider the //iad stands first among books 
for difficulty, stupidity, and ‘‘cussedness,” with the Axadasis 
a good second in these distinguishing characteristics. It is 
notorious—at least it is so if we are not dreaming—that boys 
devour the /iad, ever through the medium of wretched trans- 
lations, in corners of thé playground, and even under their 
desk-lids, when they should be at their Asses’ Bridge or at their 
surds—and they do this with fair risks of a flogging. We 
have hardly ever known a boy whose young heart did not 
shine in his eyes, as he recollected the shout of the remnant 
of the Ten Thousand when they saw the “sea” and felt the 
hope it inspired that they should reach their homes at last. 

The view which Mr. Dillon expresses, that Homer is the 
national poet of Greece in a sense that no great poet of any 
other people is their national poet, is one we can hardly fol- 
low. He cites Professor Webb as an authority—not, indeed, 
if we understand him rightly, that he has taken the opinion 
from Mr. Webb, but as a support to his own view. Of course 
no one can question the scholarship of the latter; we would take 
him as high authority on a reading or an interpretation, but 
(classical) scholarship pure and simple is not conclusive in com- 
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parative estimates based on political, social, and ethnological 
differences, and the influence of these differences in determin- 
ing the quality called national. For instance, take Shakspere, 
as Mr. Dillon does. He says that Shakspere is cosmopolitan. 
We ask, in what way is Shakspere this that Homer is not? 
Our own poor opinion is, that Shakspere is the product of 
England, and could be that of no other country. The magnifi- 
cent equity of his judgments, his superiority to all motives of 
fear or favor or affection, reflect in highly idealized form the 
habitual reverence for law which distinguishes the Englishman 
at home. It used to be the fashion of superficial but clever 
criticism to say that in the Historical Plays he held a brief for 
the House of Lancaster. What solid evidence of this can be 
adduced? Test it, and it resolves itself into the hoary hunch- 
back that walks the stage and does his murders as Richard III. ; 
but we know that Richard was in the prime of life at the 
time, and so on. Not a particle of Lancastrian prejudice is in 
the conception; why, an Englishman’s contempt for foreigners 
breaks out in Richard, the fearless heart of the man lifts him 
above the craft and treachery that marked the assassinations of 
Italian statesmanship in those days. The Richard of the 
Chronicles had infused into him the policy of Southern Eu- 
rope by the great master, but when infusing it he stamped it 
with an English seal. 

We should have liked to say more on topics suggested in 
this lecture. The appreciation of Greek eloquence in the 
speeches is perfect, the specimens selected are those which in 
an especial manner would give the English reader an idea of 
the power which Homer possessed over the sources of feeling, 
and in which his only rival is Shakspere. However, we cannot 
refrain from mentioning the happy hit which Mr. Dillon gives 
—an instance from the ninth book of the //ad—to controvert 
Lord Sherbrooke’s position: that you can count upon a man’s 
conduct to a nicety.when you place his ear within the ring of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. The heart of the whole world 
would bear testimony to Homer’s truth to nature in making 
Achilles’ pride and anger superior to the consideration of in- 
terest. There are men alive who have some passion or some 
motive against whose power wealth would be offered in vain. 
Lord Sherbrooke was a political economist; he was not a man 
of this kind. His principles led him to a cave of Adullam— 
perhaps there were concealed treasures there—and they led 
him out of it, that he might become chancellor of the ex- 
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chequer. They led him to what Mr. Disraeli happily called 
“ermined insignificance,’ and afterwards to desert the man 
who had ennobled him. A man, no doubt, may betray every 
one who trusted him and at the same time offer sound opinions 
on economics, but when he bases his opinions on “human 
nature” we ask: Is it on Iago’s or Kent’s that they stand? 

We promise our readers a pleasant and profitable half-hour 
with William Dillon’s Scenes from the Lhad. 


The Chatelaine of the Roses, by Maurice Francis Egan.* 
—tThere are four stories in the book which bears the title to this 
notice—one the title story itself, in six chapters; the others are 
very much shorter; all are good. They are written for young 
people between the ages of ten and fifteen. It is not easy to 
write in such a manner as to please and interest the average 
boy and girl of that period of life. Some are so precocious at 
the age of ten that Scott’s novels are their food in fiction, 
some so much more than precocious that from ten to fifteen 
they have risen from the demi-monde of Ouida to the three- 
quarters world of Balzac. If those clever boys who affect to 
be d/asé at the age of fifteen are not putrid in mind as well 
as corrupt in morals, they can enjoy the stirring scenes, the 
admirably designed situations, and the polished writing of the 
first story. We think Dr. Egan, if he exerted his power to 
the utmost, would take a leading place in romantic literature. 
There will be always a demand for it, which even a depraved 
taste for gross realism cannot overcome, provided that ability 
of a high order is enlisted in its service. Such ability Dr. 
Egan possesses, and this means a great deal. It means the 
power of carrying away men from sordid and paltry motives, 
which are called practical views, to a life where justice and 
self-sacrifice are ruling influences; of placing women in the 
sphere of duty where they sit enthroned in the hearts of brave 
and honorable men and administer the moralities of the paren- 
tal board ; of producing conversations full of gaiety and courtesy 
or touched with the gentleness of sorrow and sympathy, and 
not dialogues of bald insolence called cynicism, of vicious vul- 
garity called humor; of displaying the incidents of pure life in 
the world of the home, and not the chronicles of the divorce 
court and the criminal court as its reflex. To bring the higher 
novel back to its place, ability and no common knowledge are 
required. We think even if one were to fail it would be worth 


* Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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the trial. As Quintillian says, It is a noble thing to fail in 
noble undertakings. For the novel of the day no talent is 
needed ; a stable-boy’s knowledge of mankind or the prompt- 
ings of a foul imagination are sufficient. To prurient minds 
Mr. Grant Allen is always as welcome as a Holywell-street 
advertisement; and as in the advertisement so in Mr. Grant 
Allen’s novels, it is hard to say which is the more astonishing, 
the badness of the morals or of the grammar, so often do 
illiteracy and grossness go together! We wish Dr. Egan would 
try his hand on such work as made the fame of Scott, and 
which would have made a name for Gerald Griffin if circum- 
stances had not been too strong for him. 


Our Lady of America, by Rev. G. Lee, C.S.Sp.,* is a little 
work on the Miracle of Holy Mary of Guadalupe and the de- 
votion which has proceeded from it. We do not remember 
having read anything for a long time which has affected us so 
much as this account of Our Lady’s appearance to the Indian 
neophyte Juan Diego on the blessed hill of Tepeyac. The 
simplicity and directness of Father Lee’s manner may have 
had its influence in moving us, his intense conviction may 
have contributed to the effect, and his careful proofs for the 
apparitions and all connected with them, culminating, as they 
do, in the letter of the present Holy Father inculcating devo- 
tion to our Lady of America, may have borne their share in 
moving us. But something remains for which the book, excel- 
lent as it is, does not altogether account. When the author 
says, in a note which serves as a motto, “I believe that thé 
Mother of God appeared on this continent and spoke to its 
people and left them a wondrous memorial of her visit,” he 
supplies us with the element wanting to the explanation of 
the effect produced by reading his book. Not by any means 
that we mean his own conviction caused .ours, but we have 
such a conviction as he has; and the effect is an unspeakable 
encouragement and consolation. Therefore, in recommending 
the work there is much more than a mere reviewer’s approval. 

Indeed, with regard to private revelations, while there is a 
great deal that is unsatisfactory in the way in which they are 
regarded by the critical among the faithful, there is much to 
Cause caution in the readiness to accept them on the part of 
the great body of the faithful. But this willingness is as far 
from being a product of superstition as the highest moral effect 


* Baltimore and New York : John Murphy & Co. 
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of the highest mental process. It is in the highest degree 
logical. If once we accept the supernatural, there can be no 
more reason why angels should not appear to men to-day than 
when they appeared to Abraham, no more reason why saints 
should not appear as that angels have appeared. We should 
call it superstition in a man of inteilect and information to 
dread something bad happening to him the day he failed to touch 
every lamp-post on his morning walk in Fleet Street. We see 
no connection between the touching of the lamp-posts and the 
events of the day. But the readiness to accept statements that 
the servants of God in heaven have appeared to people on 
earth has its root in all the elements within us which consti- 
tute man’s desire for union with God. 

Putting aside the question of fraud, which has really no 
bearing on the matter, the only objection to this readiness of 
acceptance is that it proceeds from insufficient data. How? 
The insufficiency of the data can only be with regard to a 
particular apparition. It may be that enthusiasm carried to 
the extent of madness may have fancied visits or seen visions 
that never occurred. But the test is always easy. Madness 
gambols from constant matter, you soon discriminate religious 
mania from the intense and humble conviction of piety which 
is at the same time appalled by favors granted. Looking at 
the subject in this manner, one is almost tempted to regard 
the action of Rome in the case of apparitions and similar in- 
terventions with impatience. 

It is said that a celestial visitor has appeared at such a 
place. After a time the people of the place begin to think 
there is something in it. The priest shakes his head. A little 
later the people are convinced; the priest refuses to move. 
Strangers from more distant places throng there and go away with 
the conviction that a great favor has been vouchsafed. Opinion 
becomes too strong for the local priest; he consults his breth- 
ren, but receives scant countenance. Then he enters on a 
period of martyrdom, if he has become satisfied himself; for 
where he should have looked for sympathy and support he 
finds none; his severest critics are his brethren. -Later on 
there is such strong evidence that the priests put away their 
doubts, bishops give way, and a petition is sent to Rome for 
approval. This is the place where faith is needed. A cold 
sceptical spirit examines everything, and if in addition it be 
put forth that miracles have taken place, we doubt if Mr. 
Hume himself would have entertained the evidence with one 
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tenth of the distrust with which it would be regarded by the 
Roman authorities. Finally, if Rome is satisfied—and in say- 
ing what we have advanced we do not question the piety of 
the men charged with investigating such claims—the decree 
made is so guarded in its character that a person might be 
excused for thinking it had not been satisfied and that the 
decree is only a conditional order. 

In a sense, no doubt,.this is so, for the Supreme Pontiff, 
though in private he may have shed tears of happiness over 
the manifestation, must leave it to the personal devotion of 
each one to accept it or not, as he pleases. 

The cult which is the subject of this book has passed 
through all the difficulties we have mentioned, and far greater 
ones, before it obtained sanction. Every objection that could 
be thought of had been urged, every opposition stood in its 
way. Italian jealousy displayed itself, the malignity of Spanish 
Liberalism said all it ‘could say; and like Italian jealousy, the 
contempt of the English-speaking races bore a part in dis- 
crediting it; but the devotion triumphed and is now a power- 
ful influence in purifying and elevating life in Mexico. Its 
first assailant was a priest in the year 1556—twenty-five years 
after the apparitions—so that the devotion passed through an 
ordeal which must satisfy any fair mind outside the church, 
while to all Americans within the church it should come with 
the power of an exceptional instance of divine favor. ‘“ Non 
fecit taliter omni nationi.’”’ Our readers, with this little book 
in their hands, will be lifted to a realm from which they will 
behold in a remarkable way the worthlessness of the world in 
which we live. All it means, with its petty cares and criminal 
ambitions, its periods of suffering and trial, will be not merely 
made clear—for it is that already except to those who put out 
the eyes of the mind—but brought before us with that vivid 
perception which is the sustaining motive for conduct. 


Wayfaring Men,* by Edna Lyall.—Wayfaring Men is one 
of the best stories we have come across for a long time. It is 
mainly concerned with a company of actors who did their work 
in the provinces under a manager, himself a great actor, who 
possessed a stern and wholesome regard for the legitimate 
drama. He is a man of high ideals, and his life was sadly 
bound up with that of a successful actress who, in plain terms, 
had thrown him over to make a fashionable marriage with a 


* New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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middle-aged baronet. This marriage was a failure from the first. 
The baronet was a domestic tyrant, who abused his wife and 
servants without any better reason than that supplied by the 
temper of a costermonger. He did not strike his wife, but his 
sarcasms and the looks of contempt which accompanied them 
made him a greater blackguard than the brute who, in the 
slums of London, is the typical wife-beater. She did not leave 
him on account of this “cruelty,” though the author seems to 
find fault with the view of the law which does not regard as 
“cruelty” what is usually called incompatibility of temper, 
though perhaps in this case, as all the suffering was on one side 
and the infliction on the other, it might have been the keenest 
cruelty to which a person of refinement could be subjected. 
However, there was a way out of the difficulty. The baronet, 
while on a visit at a relative’s in the country, seduced the young 
wife of one of the game-keepers, and was well thrashed by the 
injured husband. What we think should have been done by 
the author, to bring about certain adjustments to which the 
novel seemed ever tending and failing to accomplish, was to 
have made the game-keeper take an action of crim. con. against 
the seducer of his wife. Instead of this, the baronet’s wife files 
a petition for divorce on the usual grounds, with the result 
that she obtained a judicial separation, or what is technically 
called a divorce a mensa et toro. The marred life of her old 
flame remains in its hopelessness, and her own disappointed 
life unrepaired ; they are full of tenderness for each other now, 
the man in his constant love, she in her experience of its value, 
to the end; he, particularly, loyal to the law which would 
make their marriage bigamous, she for a moment so broken by 
defeat and loneliness and the oppressive consciousness of her 
unprotected situation as to ask him to put away his reverence 
for the blind fetich of the law. Yet there is nothing purpose- 
lessly wrong in this, not the slightest suggestion of sinfulness ; 
it is only a great moral mistake, beginning with the idea that 
our Lord tolerated divorce for adultery, necessarily leading to 
the effacement of the Christian view of marriage and to the 
rupture of family life. 

This, however, is only a current running within the broad 
flood of the story; the adventures of a young actor and the 
companion of his childhood, whom he marries, are the subject, 
and in every respect, direct and incidental, full of life and in- 
terest. For instance, the young actor in question and the girl 
are both wards of a man of title—we do not know whether he 
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is a knight or baronet, but he is a promoter of companies on 
a gigantic scale—and came to know each other as children in 
his house. The young lady is an heiress; and her guardian— 
a great philanthropist, by the way—is also trustee of her for- 
tune. Of course he speculates with and loses it. The father 
of the other ward had been the life-long friend of the guardian ; 
he advises his friend to trust his money in one of the specula- 
tions he promoted. This, of course, turns out disastrously, and 
the friend is ruined and dies broken-hearted. 

But though realizing the treachery of his friend, the great 
promoter, the dying victim of the fraud entrusts the care of 
the boy’s future to this hypocrite. The latter will in this way 
have an opportunity to make some atonement for the ruin 
brought upon the father, or it may be there is a spell in old 
friendship which accounts for it. But examined critically it 
seems sketchy, ill-digested, and improbable ; yet there is such an 
admirable power in the interrelations of events and such a 
reality in the interactions of character, that both combined 
capture the reader with the force of life and truth to nature. 
The sketchiness is filled up by bitterness, selfishness, and pas- 
sion, while the seemingly improbable is by the strength of cir- 
cumstances lifted to the actual. We have not seen anything 
more vigorous for some time; and the only censure we can 
pronounce is that there is carelessness of execution. 

There is a good deal of pleasant life in the book—a charm- 
ing Irish family, a charming French one. The discrimination 
of character is good, and in saying this we mean high praise ; 
for very few, except men of the highest genius or men pos- 
sessed of that power of taking pains which has so suggestively 
been called genius, could handle such a number of characters 
without confusing the outlines. Our meaning may be better 
understood when we say that Lord Beaconsfield’s characters 
are only distinguishable by their names; this is to some extent 
true of Bulwer-Lytton, careful as he was, and we venture to 
say in that vast catalogue of male and female names which 
might be filled from the novels of Thackeray the distinguish- 
able characters might be counted on the fingers of one hand— 
Lord Steyne, Becky Sharpe, and perhaps Major Pendennis, in 
one group of books, the younger brother in the Virginians 
perhaps, and perhaps Dr. Philip’s father in the Adventures of 
Philip. They are all sketches and caricatures, made very 
pleasant by Thackeray’s gossiping, self-possessed way of button- 
holing the reader, but not possessing a particle of life. For 
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a moment we get a sharp fact like Sir Hector O’Dowd’s eat- 
ing his luncheon seated on the carcass of his dead charger with 
all the coolness of Major Dalgetty, and think we have a real 
man, but we have only a telling incident. Now, Dalgetty is a 
man every inch of him, not one bit of him a sketch. 


We are glad to add Passion Flowers* to our small collec- 
tion of really helpful devotional verse. We look forward to 
the author’s promised volume—WMarie Corolla. We are not 
anxious for him to publish Poems of Affection and Friendship, 
for we cannot believe that the beauty of his “ Passion-colored ”’ 
poems could be reproduced in any more secular book by Father 
Edmund. These area part of his spiritual life as Passionist and 
client of the Heart of Mary—as he says himself, “the beauties 
of our holy Faith set forth in poetic raiment.’”’ More than that, 
they are, as their title indicates, a weaving together of those 
special phases of beauty by virtue of whose personal appeal to 
him he is a Passionist and not a Jesuit or a Paulist or a Marist. 
Our disinclination that he should change his theme is not to be 
construed as scepticism of the versatility of his powers, but 
rather as the expression of a strong conviction that Passion 
Flowers is so thoroughly a part of the author’s true self that a 
volume of different character will be more or less artificial. His 
mastery of form is so perfect that one is not even diverted from 
the thought of his verse by its music, as often happens. Indeed, 
only in a few cases do we stop to notice that the phrases and 
epithets which so precisely voice the soul are “ original ”’—as 
in “Sweet Wounds, then home me!” and the exquisite yet 
strong lines in “ Professed ”’ : 


“¢Christo confixus cruci’—nail for nail: 

By three strong vows death-wedded to my Lord. 

And by the fourth—of faithful, tender wail, 

Transfixus too with Mary’s very sword.” 

Even were his soul-history less well known, we think one 
would almost recognize the rapture with which the convert 
alone seems to rest in those tenets which make the Church 
the one refuge for the sorrowing, as he sings: 


“QO that faith! How fair is sorrow, Passion-colored by its light! 
Beauteous as the dawn of Easter when it broke thy vigil’s night. 
And how merit-strong affliction, wedded to thy dying Son! 
Every pang a plea availing, every woe a triumph won.” 

* Passion Flowers. By Father Edmund of the Heart of Mary, C.P. (Benjamin D. Hill). 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Notes on the Baptistery, by Father Prendergast, S.J., is a 
most deceptive little volume. We took it up expecting to find 
certain items of information, artistic and archeological, of more 
or less interest according as one was or was not concerned in 
the progress of ecclesiastical architecture in America. We laid 
it down wondering how best to promote its circulation as a 
meditation book, likely to be especially helpful to converts and 
inquirers. The whole Baptistery Chapel of the new Church of 
St. Ignatius Loyola is one exquisite sermon in symbol; and in 
this guide-book these symbols are expanded, one by one, with 
“a little theology, controversy, commentary, criticism, art, even 
preachment (alas!), all jostling each other unconventionally.” 

From the pavement sea, breaking in mosaic ripples at the 
foot of the altar, to the medallions above——St. John the Baptist 
crowned in glory, with the Ruler and the Lover Apostles on 
either hand—the reader is led by ways of color and form over 
nearly every fundamental point of Christian dogma, with a 
tender art born only of intense love for souls. One turns the 
pages with a yearning for a long day to pray in that chapel, 
rather than with great curiosity to study its wonders of mosaic 
and Favrile glass. 

The sections on the Christian Sacraments, the Priesthood, 
Invocation, Purgatory and Heaven are the best we have yet 
found to place before inquirers of the class whose number is 
happily all the time increasing in this country. Many incipient 
converts care little for historical and theological proofs of the 
divine authority of the church, but fighting their way by the 
sole grace of prayer to a certain knowledge of and union with 
God, see dimly that far greater posstbilities are pictured in the 
lives and works of Catholic saints. Such are often, as they 
draw nearer, repelled by what they call our “stress on exter- 
nals” and by fear lest “the material” crowds out “the 
spiritual” in every-day Catholic life. They miss, in the ordinary 
hand-books given them, the fervor, the heat of expression to 
which they are accustomed in their own manuals. They fear 
spiritual frost. Father Prendergast has, in his ofes, put the 
warmth and color and life which make their power over 
Catholic hearts into dogmas whose dry bones are too gener- 
ally presented to catechumens. 

The Sketch of the Madura Mission,* just issued by one 
of the Jesuit Fathers in charge of the mission, was writ- 


* India: A Sketch of the Madura Mission. UH. Whitehead, S.J. New York: Benzi- 
er Brothers. 
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ten, we are told in the preface, in the hope of securing 
both men and money for the work in India. It ought to at- 
tain its object. Indian daily life and thought are sketched in 
a rapid, popular style ; while the reasons for the admitted failure 
of Protestant missions in this part of the country stand out 
so obviously therefrom that the most bigoted reader—if bigoted 
folk ever read straightforward statements of the opposing 
party—can find nothing harsh in Father Whitehead’s terse pre- 
sentation of the facts. The accounts of every-day missionary 
work are fascinating. Toil and hardship and loneliness must 
be steadily recompensed by the delightful thoroughness with 
which the Swamy is able to regulate the conduct of his flock, 
who regard him as arbiter in all matters, temporal as well as 
spiritual. We recommend especially the carefully detailed ac- 
count given of a native Christian marriage, as showing the 
wonderful skill with which the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
have managed to retain and supernaturalize every dear and 
innocent custom of the people whom they are sent not to 
Westernize but to Christianize, and how worthily they have main- 
tained the spirit of Fathers Nobili and Da Costa, who, in 1606, 
took on themselves the burden of Brahmin and Pariah souls 
respectively and lived each—in all matters not idolatrous— 
after the strictest rule of his chosen caste. 


Miss Nixon’s new book of travels is entitled With a Pessi- 
mist in Spain.* The Pessimist certainly journeyed with an 
Impressionist, for the author’s account of sights and incidents 
is exceedingly sketchy even in these days of hurried journeys 
and more hurried chroniclings. Happily the dozen half-tone 
illustrations, unlike the letter-press, are clear and highly finished. 
The style of the book is pleasant and conversational, and it 
will be of use and interest to peop!e who have been in the 
towns it portrays or who are about to visit them—who are, 
after all, the only people who ever read works of travel ! 


We rejoice that Dr. Allen’s little book, Our Own Will,+ 
has reached its fourth edition, for this means that although 
primarily written for religious, it has had wide circulation 
among people struggling after perfection in the world, who 
have much more need of it. The constant monitions of 
novitiate and chapter are not paralleled for them by the 

* With a Pessimist in Spain. By Mary F. Nixon. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


+ Our Own Will and How to detect it in Our Actions. By Rev. J. Allen, D.D., Chaplain 
of the Dominican Convents in King Williamstown and East London, South Africa. New 


York : Benziger Brothers. 
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care of the most watchful director, while it seems practically 
impossible for the best-intentioned to detect the ramifications 
of self-will through our best actions, without the external aid 
of a monitor or a book. Probably were any friend so plain- 
spoken as this little book, we should give him but one op- 
portunity to be of use to us; whereas even if the book were 
thrown across the room, it must be picked up again to 
confront us! Social life will be happier as well as better for 
those of us who absorb the spirit of the chapter on “Our Own 
Will Disquieted by Suspicions,” and accept the fact that “self- 
will and a strong inclination to suspicions and unjust judg- 
ments must always go together.” There is something delicious- 
ly naive about Dr. Allen’s simplicity of statement—as when 
he says that “if our pet idea is opposed, we experience a dis- 
agreeable sensation, something similar to the act of reason by 
which we renounce sin.” Hence, by the law of association, 
whatever is opposed to our own wishes suggests itself to us as 
probably sinful! 

His book is not one of those distressing manuals which 
only diagnose a disease, indicate the remedy in general terms, 
and leave us questioning as to how it can possibly be applied 
—whether externally or internally, as draught, poultice, or 
plaster. For example, after explaining that depression is a 
mode of self-will, he says: “This is a fine opportunity for us 


to show that we have really no care for anything but the ac-’ 


complishment of the will of God. We must conquer the de- 
pression as far as possible, and then fully convince ourselves 
that if the worst thing we dread were really to happen, we 
should have grace and strength to support it.” 


»— 
> 





I.—MEMOIR OF GENERAL THOMAS KILBY SMITH.* 


Walter George Smith has given the public an interesting 
narrative of his father’s military career in the Western cam- 
paigns of the War of the Rebellion. As a contribution to our 
war records the book is valuable, and some parts are of ab- 
sorbing interest to the general reader. It often happens that 
a soldier’s words as well adorn his manhood as his deeds, and 
this is true of the late General Kilby Smith. Many of his 
letters graphically describe scenes which can never be described 
too often, scenes in which he bore an active part, sometimes 
an heroic one. The author has added to the memoir and 


* Life and Letters of Thomas Kilby Smith, Brevet Major-General, U. S. Volunteers. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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letters a character sketch of the general by his son, Theodore 
D. Smith, a member of the Order of Passionists, whose death 
a few years ago in South America was so sincerely mourned 
by all who knew him—a touching tribute to a noble father by 
a saintly son. 





2.—SAINT ANTHONY.* 

The lives of the saints are messages from God—reiterations 
of his affectionate will to children whom he has instructed in 
other ways. They have been neglected if they are not retold 
by every good story-teller. They challenge the highest art 
and reward the humblest. With each new telling they are 
new, a perennial benediction to him who gives and to him who 
receives. The Wonder-Worker of Padua, by Charles Warren 
Stoddard, aside from its intrinsic excellence, deserves praise 
because it is an example of what every gifted writer ought to 
do, for the love of God and his fellow-men. 

Mr. Stoddard’s work is simple, ingenuous, and artistic at 
once. It emphasizes the human charm of the saint; it makes 
the supernatural credible because beautiful; it links past acts 
with modern needs, and this is the true fascination and profit 
of history. It is good to know St. Anthony more vividly and 
to love him more sincerely, as those who read the book will 
thank Mr. Stoddard for helping them to do; but in the face 
of present demands it is almost a deeper gratification to see 
the right thing in literature done so well. For special admir- 
ers of Mr. Stoddard’s writing—among whom Stevenson and 
Howells and Holmes have inscribed themselves—this newest 
book contains characteristic treasures. For example: 

“From the windows I saw the lofty walls of Il Santo—the 
Basilica of San Antonio—towering against the sunset. There 
is nothing finer than the proportions of this wondrous struc- 
ture. A hundred gables toss like a broken sea; clusters of 
delicate spires spring into space like frozen fountains, and over 
all rise seven splendid domes that seem to be floating in mid- 
air. One almost fears that the whole will melt away in the 
twilight and leave only the spot that it once glorified—like an 
Arabian tale that is told. Surely its creation was magical. 
Some genie, sporting with the elements, made marble soluble; 
and, dreaming of the fabulous East, he blew this pyramid of 
gigantic bubbles and had not the heart to let them break and 
vanish. Or is it but another miracle of the beloved saint?” 


* The Wonder-Worker of Padua. By Charles Warren Stoddard. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
The Ave Maria. 



















































THERE is, perchance, no stronger evidence of 
the decay of organized Protestantism than the 
figures of the Methodist Year Book for 1898. We 
have always been of the opinion that the Methodist body had 
a firmer grip on its people than any other Protestant denomina- 
tion, but the Methodist Year Book for 1898 shows that the net 
gain of communicants for 1897 was only 19,738, as against an 
average net increase each year for the last decade of 76,270. 
The net gain in communicants in 1894 was 157,586. 


~ 
> 





The Presbyterian Church is again on the verge of a heresy 
trial, and the heresy-hunters of the New York Presbytery will 
not rest, presumably, until they bring Dr. McGiffert to book. 
The learned doctor has his face turned toward Unitarianism 
and is joining the band of the rationalists who are washing the 
supernatural out of Christianity. 


~ 
> 





The Catholic Missionary Union, in a special meeting held 
February 12, placed another missionary in the home mission 
field, whose energies will be employed in the field of North 
Carolina. 


<> 
> 





The great non-Catholic mission just closed at the Paulist 
Church in New York has doubled the score of former years in 
its list of converts. Ninety-one persons were registered in the 
Inquiry Class at the close of the mission. 


& 
> 





This mission had been preceded by a four weeks’ mission 
to the Catholics, and the splendid results of the non-Catholic 
mission prove again that the Catholic mission should always be 
the herald of the non-Catholic one. 





Among other notable articles published in this number we 


draw special attention to the masterly article, entitled 
‘America as seen from Abroad,” by Archbishop Keane. 
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CHARLES ANTHONY GOESSMANN, Ph.D., LL.D., son of 
Henry Goessmann, M.D., was born in Naumburg, Hessen 
Cassel, Germany, on June 13, 1827. He received his education 
at the Latin School in Fritzlar and the University of Géttingen. 
He entered the university in 1850, where he studied chemistry 
under Wohler, physics under Weber, botany under Bartling, 
mineralogy and technology under Hausmann, and geology 
under Walterhausen. In 1853 he graduated, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. From 1852 to 1857 he occupied the position 
as assistant in the Royal Chemical University Laboratory under 
the direction of his distinguished teacher, Father Wéhler. In 
1855 he was appointed Privat-Docent in the philosophical 
faculty of the university, with the permission to lecture in 
chemistry and pharmacy. At the close of 1856 he secured, by 
request, a three years’ leave of absence from the government 
for the purpose of studying the chemical industries of France, 
England, and the United States. In 1857 he accepted the 
position of chemist, and subsequently that of manager, of a 
sugar refinery in Philadelphia. At the close of this engagement, 
in 1860, he visited the Island of Cuba to study the agricultural 
industries of the West Indies. 

Soon after his return to New York City, in 1861, he accepted 
the position as chemist to the Onondaga Salt Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y., to investigate contemplated improvements in the manu- 
facture of salt. He closed this engagement in December, 1868, 
to accept the professorship of chemistry at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in Amherst. During his residence in 
Syracuse, N. Y., he filled the position of professor of chemistry 
in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., for two 
years, and studied the salt resources of Canada, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Louisiana, visiting these localities for that purpose. 

Since 1869 he has filled the position of professor of chemis- 
try in the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst. In 
1873 he was elected chemist to the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture and also State inspector of commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and subsequently an analyst to the State Board of Health; 
positions which he still holds. He declined, in 1880, an election 
to the directorship of the North Carolina State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Chapel Hill, but in 1882 was appointed 
director of the Massachusetts State Agricultural Experiment 
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Station, an office he filled during the entire existence of that 
institution, for twelve years. 

The results of his scientific investigations are published in a 
series of articles in German and American periodicals and official 
public documents. His earlier publications treat of some new 





CHARLES ANTHONY GOESSMANN, PuH.D.,- LL.D. 


organic acids, discovered by him, and of a new mode of produc- 
ing organic alkaloids and amido-compounds. His later contribu- 
tions to chemical literature treat mainly of investigations in 
various branches of chemical industry, and of the uses of 
chemistry in agriculture. Prominent among the latter are his 
observations regarding the cultivation of sugar-cane upon the 
Island of Cuba and in the State of Louisiana, and of the 
sorghum and sugar-beet as sugar-producing plants for home 
consumption ; the chemistry of brines and the character of the 
salt resources of the United States and Canada, with the in- 
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fluence of special systems of feeding plants to improve their 
composition for industrial purposes. Dr. Goessmann has re- 
ceived many honorary appointments: those of member of the 
Physico-Medico Society of the University of Erlangen, Bavaria ; 
of honorary LL.D. of Amherst College, fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, president of 
the American Chemical Society, chairman of the American 
Association of Official Chemists, and foreign member of the com- 
mittee of judges during the Universal Exhibit of Rural Econ- 
omy and Forestry at Vienna, Austria, in 1880, etc. 

During his residence at Syracuse, N. Y., he married Miss 
M. A. Kinny, of that city, and enjoys a family of five children, 
three being daughters and two sons. Miss Helena Goessmann 
is well known as a lecturer who is growing in popularity. 


Dr. WILLIAM SETON, LL.D., would probably prefer to be 
classified as a devoted student of natural history rather than 
as a man of science, such is his reverence for the pursuit of 
natural science, to which he says he “did not take seriously 
and wholly till twelve years ago.” But his name is rapidly be- 
coming well known in Catholic circles as that of one who is 
doing much to “ popularize” the discoveries of natural science 
in the sense of putting them into clear and interesting English, 
free from ultra-technicality; and that ability proves always 
that its possessor has a firm and comprehensive grasp of his 
subject which passes the knowledge of the amateur. 

Dr. Seton’s father was Captain William Seton, of the United 
States Navy. He began his education at St. John’s College, 
Fordham, afterward passing to Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, 
Md. When he left the “ Mountain,” it was to study at the 
University of Bonn. Returning to New York, he entered the 
law-office of Thomas James Glover and passed his examination 
for the bar just before the breaking out of the Civil War. 
That checked his individual career for a time, as it did that of 
so many other gallant young men, for he volunteered, and be- 
came successively sergeant, lieutenant, and captain in the Forty- 
first New York Volunteers, French’s Division, Sumner’s Corps. 

After the war he returned to his legal work, but also wrote 
several works of fiction—Romance of the Charter Oak, Pride of 
Lexington, Rachel's Fate. 

Very soon after returning to his civilian life, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Sarah Redwood Parrish, of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Seton belongs to the class of converts of whom an archbishop 
of great experience has said that they make “the very best 
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kind of Catholic,” being a convert from the Society of Friends. 

About twelve years ago Dr. Seton went abroad to give 
himself up seriously to the studies which had always fascinated 
him. He studied paleontology under Professor Albert Gandry 
at the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, and psychology and hypnotism 
under Charcot. Pére Leroy, whose writings on evolution have 

















WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


made him famous, and Professor De Lapparent are intimately 
known to him, and he passes the greater part of each year in 
Paris for the better pursuit of his studies. Dr. Seton’s life 
thus far affords a striking example of the powerful influence of 
a mental attraction in overcoming opposing educational environ- 
ment. Certainly the law-school and the battle-field were not 
promising centres of influence whence to mould the mind of an 
ardent student of science. He has lately published a scien- 
tific work entitled A Glimpse of Organic Life, Past and Present. 
We hope that he may still have many fruitful years of toil and 
investigation before him. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


A* a means of promoting Catholic sociability the Wdland Review, of Louis- 
d ville, Ky., edited by Charles J. O’Malley, urges the formation of more 
Reading Circles. This proposal is approved by the Catholic Columbian because 
of the evident need of greater sociability among Catholics of average intellect, 
and those who think they belong to a class somewhat higher. It is stated that if 
there were more opportunities for social enjoyment there would be fewer mixed 
marriages and a tenderer humanity in every way. The charge is also made that 
in some parts of the country Catholic women neglect those who come into the 
church from other forms of belief. Of all people the convert should get a warm 
welcome and an intellectual atmosphere in the household of the true church. 
Reading Circles would prove a mighty help under such circumstances, besides 
providing many useful topics for conversation. Thus far the members of Read- 
ing Circles have sought chiefly for means of self-improvement, to which may be 
joined various practical plans of missionary work among the rapidly increasing 


number of converts in the United States. 
* * * 


The Borough of Manhattan in New York City can point to a new centre of 
culture lately organized under the title of the Chateaubriand Reading Circle of 
St. Stephen’s Church. It meets alternate Tuesdays at the Young Men’s society 
club-house, 140 East Twenty-ninth Street. The Circle has about twenty mem- 
bers, and the officers are: Rev. J. P. Donohue, moderator; Miss M. M. Grady, 
president; Miss M, J. Treacy, vice-president; Miss C. O’Beirne, secretary; Miss 
M. Lavelle, treasurer. A course of study of the Elizabethan Era in literature 
was commenced in January. At that meeting the drama was discussed. At the 
following meeting the study was on the Influence of Protestantism on Literature. 
Reference was made to Sir Philip Sidney, his life and early training, and the 
nature of his works. Arrangements are made for a study of Edmund Spenser. 
His personal history and the names of the best among his works will be men- 
tioned. A course of church history was begun. which will continue until June, 
and embraces church history from the Early Persecutions of the Church to Nes- 
torianism. The Persecution of Diocletian, the Heresies of the Apostolic Age, 
and the Gnostic and Manichzan Heresies were among the topics discussed. 

* * * 

Since the plan to make a large addition of modern literature to the library of 
the Catholic Club of New York City was presented, at the October meeting, the 
response has been generous. The number of books added is 259. Most of the 
popular and best-known writers of the present day are represented in the collec- 
tion—many of them by their complete works. Hon, William L. Strong has 
donated to the library seven volumes of the Records of New Amsterdam. This 
is a very valuable publication and of great interest to the student of our city and 
our country’s history, and is a most generous and agreeable expression of cour- 
tesy and friendly feeling toward the club on the part of the ex-mayor. 

Over the signature Ex-Attache an article has appeared in many of the daily 
papers which contains the statement that Pope Leo XIII. has often pointed out 
that the Jews at Rome, from time immemorial, have enjoyed the special pro- 
tection of the popes, who invariably stood between them and the populace when- 
ever any attempt was made by the latter to seek the Ghetto. The mission of the 
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Catholic Church is to defend the persecuted, and to protect the weak, and to 
combat errors of faith, not by violence but by fraternal persuasion. How 
thoroughly the utterances of the Pontiff are in keeping with the views of his pre- 
decessors in the chair of St. Peter may be seen from the fact that the first mem- 
ber of the Hebrew race who ever obtained a European title of nobility received 
it at the hands of a pope. He tookthe name of Perleoni, and was ennobled in the 
year 1116. Before his death he filled the high office of prefect of Rome. One of 
his sons, who had become converted to the Roman Catholic Church, ascended 
the papal throne toward the middle of the twelfth century under the title of 
Anacletus II., while a sister of this pontiff, named Alberia, married King Roger 
of Sicily, to whom almost every one of the now reigning houses of Europe can 
trace its ancestry. 

From this it will be seen that anti-Semitism is without any logical basis, 
since in some countries it is endorsed by the masses and opposed by the classes, 
whereas in others it is favored by the classes and combated by the masses. In 
some states it forms part and parcel of the conservative creed, and in others of 
the liberal platform. Indeed, it may be described as an unscrupulous appeal to 
the unreasoning passion of jealousy and discontent, caused by the sight of pros- 
perity. Moreover, economically, it is all wrong. For thejJews, far from beggar- 
ing the people among whom they live, diffuse and develop prosperity. Spain and 
Portugal were two of the greatest powers in Europe until they made the fatal 
mistake of expelling the Jews, a blow to their prosperity and to their grandeur from 
which they have never recovered. The terrible famine of a few years ago in 
Russia was traceable to the policy of the late czar in driving his Jewish subjects 
out of the country, thereby throwing the entire system of trade and industry into 
disorder, while the two powers which display the greatest amount of liberality 
toward the Hebrew race, conceding to its members identically the same rights 
and privileges as ordinary citizens, are the United States and Great Britain, the 
two most important commercially and most prosperous nations of the globe. 

*x * * 

Dr. Austin O’Malley, professor of English literature at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Ind., gave in a recent lecture some useful information gathered during 
his travels in Italy. He stated that from the death of Dante, in 1321, only fifty- 
two years passed when Florence instituted a chair of the Dzvina Commedia, and 
Boccaccio was appointed professor. Since then the study has gone on, fluctuating 
from enthusiastic devotion in epochs of great culture to distant respect in days 
of ignorance, until in our own time Professor Ruskin has grown bold enough to 
say that Dante is the central man of the world, as representing in perfect. bal- 
ance the imaginative, moral, and intellectual faculties all at their highest. This 
praise is offered by many men and it would be no easy task to disprove what it 
asserts. Shakspere and Homer are the only poets that we compare with him. 
He fell short of Shakspere’s and Homer’s sense of humor, a gift necessary as the 
first requirement of self-knowledge, though Dante also gives grim, direct evi- 
dence of a fitful sense of the incongruous, but his subject-matter concealed proof 
of this faculty. That he possessed the power is established by the fact that he is 
never absurd, for only an abiding sense of humor'saves a man from the error of 
absurdity. 

The world has had no dramatist that equalled Shakspere, especially in the 
crowning gift, characterization; but Dante’s imagination possessed his creation 
like a vivifying soul, as thoroughly as do the imaginations of either Shakspere or 
Homer. In absolute precision of intellect, which afterwards appeared as the 
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poét’s chief grace, he equalled either the English or the Greek. Carlyle com- 
pares Dante with Shakspere. As Dante, the Italian, was sent into our world to 
embody musically the religion of modern Europe, as shown by the inner life, 
so Shakspere embodied for us the outer life of Europe—the chivalries, courtesies, 
the practical way of thinking, acting, looking at the world, men then had. Dante 
has given us the faith or soul; Shakspere in a not less noble way has given us the 
practice or body. 

Perhaps it would be more exact to say that Dante is an embodiment of the 
Middle Ages of Europe. All modern art was in Dante as itssource. He divided 
the old classical world from the modern romantic world. He it was that first 
looked inward. He could sublime the type from the individual as well as did the 
Greeks, but he went under the surface as no Greek could go. 

Dante is revered by the Thomists because he was one of them. He placed 
St. Thomas Aquinas high in heaven, Indeed, the Summa of Thomas Aquinas 
may be considered a foundation for the work of Dante. It is literally true, as 
Hettinger says, that the entire system of Catholic theology could be gathered 
from Dante's trilogy if all other works on theology were lost. In metaphysics 
men must yet go back to Aristotle, and Thomas Aquinas was the greatest ex- 
pounder of Aristotle. He gave to scholasticism precision of expression, and this 
scholastic precision is one of the great characteristics of Dante. Dante was as 
great a moralist as he was a poet. Indeed, to properly understand Dante, we 
must understand his theology, and Dante’s theology was the theology of the 
church as expounded by such lights as Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and 


St. Bonaventure. 
* * * 

From Catholic sources many words of praise have been given to the Eclectic 
School Reading, published by the American Book Co., which is a collection of 
original reading matter of the widest scope and of the finest literary quality—at 
once interesting and highly instructive. The books are written by some of the 
best known and most skilful writers for the young in America. They are care- 
fully graded, and are so designed as to cover the chief departments of supplemen- 
tary reading, such as famous tales and folk-lore, history and nature study. The 
reading of such works is a preparation of the utmost value for an intelligent com- 
prehension of higher literature and history later in the school course. The 
books are profusely illustrated with reproductions of famous paintings and with 
original drawings by the best American artists. The following are the titles of 
the works thus far pubiished in this series: 

Mrs. C. A. Lane’s Stories for Children. First Reader Grade. This con- 
tains simple stories dealing with animals and familiar objects, a few fables from 
sop, and bits of simple prose and verse from Bunyan, Stevenson, Emilie 
Poulsson, Coleridge, and others. 

James Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables. Second Reader Grade. All the 
best nursery tales and many of AZsop’s fables are here narrated in a simple and 
fascinating manner. 

James Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Second Reader Grade. In 
this collection are the most famous semi-historical tales of ancient and modern 
times, such as those of Alexander and Bucephalus, Socrates and his House, King 
Alfred and the Cakes, Robin Hood, Wilhelm Tell, the Black Douglas, Dick 
Whittington. 

James Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories. Third Reader Grade. These stories 
are drawn wholly from Greek mythology, and are told in an exceptionally charm- 
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ing way, simply as stories. Proper names are used sparingly and the pronuncia- 
tion of each is fully indicated. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Adapted for School Purposes by Miss Kate 
Stephens. Fourth Reader Grade. In this edition of Defoe’s famous classic 
such judicious omissions are made as will adapt it for class-room reading. There 
are excellent notes at the foot of the page giving all needed information. 

Edward Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans, 
Second Reader Grade. The subjects include not only great warriors and states- 
men, but also scientists, inventors, explorers, and authors—representative Ameri- 
cans of all sections and of all eras of the nation’s development. 

Edward Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure. Third Read- 
er Grade, Tales of Indian Life, frontier peril and escape, adventures with pirates 
of Colonial times, daring Revolutionary feats, whaling voyages and exploring 
expeditions, are here narrated, with many valuable details relating to manners, 
dress, and customs. 

Guerber’s Story of the Greeks. Fourth Reader Grade. This is an elemen- 
tary history of Greece, from its legendary beginnings down to the time when it 
became a Roman province. The events are told as far as possible in the form of 
stories about historical characters, and the work is thus, through its biographical 
form, rendered particularly attractive to children. 

Guerber’s Story of the Romans. Fourth Reader Grade. The history of 
Rome from its foundation to the fall of the Western Empire is here told, largely 
in biographical form, and in a style full of charm and interest. 

Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly’s Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. Third Reader Grade. 
By means of stories about imaginary walks afield and in the garden a: great 
amount of very interesting and valuable information is conveyed concerning com- 
mon facts in nature, and the child makes intimate acquaintance, in a friendly 
way, with the common insects, birds, domestic fowls, and a few wild animals. 

Mrs, William Starr Dana’s Plants and Their Children. [Illustrated by Alice 
Josephine Smith. Fourth Reader Grade. This is a series of lessons on the 
wonders of plant life, written in so charming a manner as to make them as enter- 
taining as stories. 

* x * 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s recent volume, entitled Pa¢rzns, published by 
Copeland & Day, has won many favorable opinions. . The word Patrin is ex- 
plained as a gypsy trail, a handful of leaves or grass thrown on the road for the 
guidance of the friends who are following. One of the critics has declared that 
in these “little leisurely adventures in prolonged fair weather” Miss Guiney 
proves to be a very pleasant guide. She wanders into by-paths and quiet places, 
away from the noise and dust of the high-road, chatting cheerily of many things, 
from pictures to Newfoundland puppies, peppering her discourse with innumer- 
able quotationsfrom quaint and curious sources, and exhibiting a knowledge of 
many almost forgotten authors that soon shows the reader that the Boston “ Ro- 
manys ” are an erudite and by no means ordinary tribe of strollers. ‘ An Inquir- 
endo into the Wit and Other Good Parts of His Late Majesty King Charles the 
Second” is the title of the longest of these papers, but perhaps the pleasantest 
is that which she calls ‘“‘ Reminiscences of a Fine Gentleman,” in which she tells 
effectively a simple tale and at the same time has some fun with the reader. 

* * * 

No Reading Circle should neglect to provide for the study of the Lzfe Story 

of Brother Azarias, by the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., published by William 
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H. Young Co., 31 Barclay Street, New York City. For Catholics it should be a 
matter of pride to make themselves better acquainted with one of the ablest de- 
fenders of their convictions, who represents them to the world at large as a type 
of their highest culture, and a brilliant exponent of their educational system. 
Students of American life and educators of all denominations will find much to 
admire in the biography of the man who was the first to expose the blunders of 
Compayre in dealing with the history of education; who gave Emerson a just 
allowance of praise without exaggeration, and endeavored to banish bigotry and 


sectionalism from the tribunal of literary criticism. 
M. C, M. 





NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

For a King! By T.S.Sharswood. Retreat Conferences for Convents. By 
Rev. Charles Cox, Oblate of Mary Immaculate. Jadia: A Sketch of the 
Madura Mission. By H. Whitehead, S.J. Life of Dom Bosco, Trans- 
lated from the French of J. M. Villefranche, by Lady Martin. Jnzta- 
tion of the Most Blessed Virgin: On the Model of the Imitation of Christ. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Bennet-Gladstone. The Catholic 
Father: A Manual of Instruction and Devotion for Catholic Fathers in 
Modern Times. By Right Rev. Augustine Egger, D.D. 

CATHOLIC ART AND BOOK Co., San Francisco: 

Quotations: Catholic, Patriotic, Miscellaneous, For the use of Catholic 
Schools. 

G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS, New York: 

Life and Letters of Thomas Kilby Smith, Brevet Major-General of United 
States Volunteers, 182c-1887._ By his son, Walter George Smith. 

EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnati: 

Idle Songs and Idle Sonnets. By Harrison Conrard. 
THE AUTHOR, Springdale, Conn.: 

The Chords of Life. By Charles H. Crandall. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London and New York: 

A Child’s History of Ireland. By P. W.Joyce, LL.D. A Vindication of 
the Bull “ Apostolice Cure”: A Letter on Anglican Orders. By the 
Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of Westminster. 

THE AVE MarRIA, Notre Dame, Ind.: 

Fairy Gold. By Christian Reid. 

CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London (CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 120 West 
6oth Street, N. Y.): 

The Divine Redeemer in His Church. By Rev. Edward Douglas, C.SS.R. 
Preface by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Zhe Holy Gospel 
according to St. Luke. With Introduction and Notes by Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Ward. Carmen’s Secret. By Baroness Pauline von Hiigel. Under 
the Red King: A Tale of the Times of St. Anselm. By C.M. Home. A 
Bible Picture Book for Catholic Children. By Lady Amabel Kerr. Way- 
side Tales. Third series, paper. By Lady Herbert. Deacon Doug- 
las, or Talks with Nonconformists. By Rev. G. Bampfield. Catholtcs 
and Nonconformists. 11. By the Bishop of Clifton. Confessto Viatoris. 
By C. Kegan Paul. Plgrimages—St. Francis of Assis? (Magic Lantern 
Lecture). 

MACMILLAN BOOK Co., New York: 

A New Astronomy. By David P. Todd, M.A., Ph.D. 
GEORGE RICE & SONS, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

National and Municipal Questions. O, A. Myers. 
JOHN MurRpHY & Co., Baltimore and New York: 

The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, according to the Roman Bre- 

viary. 
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| Fat is Necessary 


Fat is a necessary constituent of the body. It is the 
fuel that is changed, within the body, into Force and Energy. 

This is well illustrated by the fact that the more 
force a tissue displays, so much the more is it supplied with 
fat. For instance, the muscles have three per cent. of fat, 
the brain eight, and the ever-active nerves as high as 
twenty-two per cent. 

A certain percentage must be maintained in all the 
tissues of the* body, or there will be suffering and disease. 

Yet this fat is very frequently wanting. 

Scott’s Emulsion will supply it, however, in the form 
of cod liver oil. The oil is made into an Emulsion—that 
is, digested, ready to enter the blood at once. 

Once within the body it is very easily burned, oxi- 
dized, and a large amount of force and energy set free. 

This force appears to us as [luscular Force, Nervous 
Force and Digestive Force. It means stronger muscles, 
steadier nerves and better digestion. 

To secure these three exceedingly desirable conditions 
there is no remedy equal to Scott’s Emulsion of cod liver 


oil with hypophosphites. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, NEW YORK 
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A™$1.00 RAISIN SEEDER FOR 50 CENTS, 
—_— Postpaid. 


We are tired of selling 
dealers and waiting 90 
days for our money, so 
we will sell housekeepers 
at Jobbers' prices. 

Send 50 cents, and 
we will mail you postpaid 
one of our best 
BAY STATE RAISIN SEEDERS. 

Guaranteed to seed 1 lb. of raisins in 5 
minutes. Simple to operate and easy to clean. 

EASTON SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
64 Federal Street, Boston. 
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Something new. Approved by highest medical authority 


» 
RILEY’S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY $3. 
The latest triumph of Electrical Science. It positively 
cures baldness, nervous headaches, neuralgia, dandru 
and restorescolor te hair prematurely gray strengthens 
the vocal cords, and improves the voice; stops noises 
in the head, clears and brightens the mind. Read and 
investigate. All doubts removed before purchase Satis- 
faction guaranteed. The inventor’s pamphlet, with testi 
monials of well-known physicians and citizens. furnished. 
Also a battery FREE on easy conditions For par 
ticulars address RILEY ELEcTRic Co, Newark N._J 
Or order through your Druggist. Use ne dyes. 














JAS. GODFREY WILSON, 
PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER, 
74 West 23d St., New York. 
I= Send three two-cent stamps for Illus. 


trated Catalogue. Stamps not neces- 
sary if you mention THIS magazine, 








For dividing Church and School Buildings. 
Sound-proof and air-tight. In various kinds 
of wood. Made also with blackboard sur- 
face. They are a marvellous convenience, 
easily operated, very durable, and do not get 
out of order. Also made to roll vertically. 
Over 2,000 churches and many public school 
buildings are using them. 





MATISM 
HEL Gow 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


R 
LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 


Used successfully by leading Physicians through- 


out Europe in treating the MOST COMPLI- 
CATED and STUBBORN CHRONIC 
Pamphlet with full information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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Price has been reduced on the original 
old fashioned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, so 
that it can now be bought at 8 centsa 
bar ;two bars for 15 cents. Qualitysame 
as for last 33 years, ‘“‘ BEST OF ALL.” Ask 
your grocer for it. 





From the Highways of Life. 


Narratives of Conversions to the True 
Faith, Cloth, 128 pages, price 25 cents. 


Catholic Book Exchange, 
120 West GOth Street, New York. 





SPRING WEDDING 


Invitations. 


Correct styles, finest engraving: 


Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of our 
establishment sent upon application. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Art Stationers. 


New Store, 26 West 23d St., New York. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
| ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance 


et sr, 1807 ----.- $951,165,837.00 
New Assurance written 

in 1897---------- 156.95 5,693.00 
Proposals for Assur- 

ance Examined and 

Declined: -------- 24,491,973-.00 
Sessa ss... 60,572 265.58 


Assets Dec. 31, fais. 236,876, 308.04 
Reserve on all existing 

policies (4% standard) 

and all other liabili- 

serie arn waa 186, 333,133.20 
Surplus, 4#standard-- 50,543,174.84 
Paid Policy-Holders in 

1897 ° Uy oe 21,106,314.14 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 
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“If a woman reads 
Pearline ‘ads,’ and acts upon them, she'll 
have plenty of time to read everything 
else in the paper.” That 
is what a woman writes to 
us, and she’s a woman who 
ought to know. How largea 
part of your time is spent in get- 
ting things clean? Havent you 
something better that you'd like to : 
do if you had the time for it? Time 
is one of the things that Pearline 
saves. To hurry up housework and 
make every kind of washing and cleaning quick and easy, use 
Pearline. sal 
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HICH CLASS SEEDS. 


, Our NINETY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE is now ready, and 
will be mailed FREE on application. It contains the 
Largest Collection in the World of 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER & FARM SEEDS 


Including every Standard Variety and every 
Novelty of Established Merit. 


For Nearly a Century the Leading Seed House of America. 
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“THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST TYPEWRITER.” 
BALL BEARING TYPEBARS. Lightest Key Touch. 


Greatest Speed. Most Convenient Paper Feed. 
Best for both Correspondence and Manifolding. 


FROM THE U. S. GOVERNMENT: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 23, 1895. 

DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 

GENTLEMEN :—We have now in use in the 
Bureaus of this Department nearly eighty 
Densmore machines. We have no complaint 
from the users of them, hence we conclude they 

are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 
(Signed) HIRAM BUCKINGHAM, 

Custodian. 






DENSMORE TYPEWRITING co. 316 Broadway, N. Y. 


It is worth a good deal to us to say you saw his ‘‘ ad” in this Magazine. 41 

















PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS.—The financial report of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, just published, states among other interesting items that 
the Surplus of the Society is greater than the Surplus of any other life insurance 
company in the United States or Europe, whether its reserve, or insurance fund, 
is based on the calculation that the Society will receive 4 per cent. interest in the 
future, or whether based on the caiculation that it will receive only 3 per cent. 


It is to be noted in this connection that the Equitable’s actual earnings exceec 
4 per cent., and that the excess is credited to Surplus for the advantage of policy- 
holders, Surplus measures both the strength and the dividend-paying power of 
any financial organization, and the policy-holders of the Equitable cannot but be 
interested and gratified with the Society’s report of the transactions of the past 
year. The Assets now amount to $236,876,308, and the Surplus on a 4 per cent. 
standard to $50,543,174. The Surplus on a 3 per cent. standard is $29,014,300. 
The outstanding assurance now exceeds nine hundred and fifty-one million dol- 
lars, and of the disbursements during the year 1897 more than twenty-one mil- 
lions was paid to policy-holders. The new assurance written during the year 
amounted to nearly one hundred and fifty-seven million dollars over and above 
twenty-four and a half million declined by the examiners of the Company. The 
skilful management of the Equitable is shown by the fact that, in spite of the 
times, its interest rate on investments has increased since the previous year, and 
by the increase in Assets, Surplus, and Outstanding Assurance. 

THE MISSIONARY : A RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY, the official organ of the non-Catholic Mission movement, will hereafter 
be published in pamphlet form. 

It is a subject of interesting inquiry what has given the “ go ” to the publica- 
tions of the ENGLISH CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. When at times the 
demand for American publications languish, the call for the English publications, 
as they are now furnished through the Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 
Sixtieth Street, seems to be as vigorous as ever. 

THE MANUAL OF PRAYERS, the devotional prayer-book published on 
the recommendation of the Baltimore Council, is growing in popularity. What 
we want is some good editions at economical prices and the book will sell all 
right. 

A new book, THE QUESTION BOX, giving the best answers to the ques- 
tions of the query box on the non-Catholic Missions, will be published soon. 

It is hard for any advertiser to tell which “ Ad” pays him best, but he does 
want to get some return for the outlay. THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE 
offers the best service in its field, but our readers ought to write to advertisers in 
order to tell them where they saw the “ Ad.” 

FATHER HEWIT’S BOOKS, that have reached several editions, and are 
now on sale by the Catholic Book Exchange, are: Problems of the Age, a 
discussion of some of the fundamental questions that lie on the borderland be- 
tween natural and revealed religion; 7he King’s Highway, or the Catholic Church 
the Way of Salvation as revealed in the Holy Scriptures—one of the best polemical 
defences of the Church from a Scriptural point of view; Zhe Life of Father Ba- 
ker, a charming biography of a convert and a missionary; and 7he Teaching of 
St. Fohn the Apostle, beautifully illustrated. A complete set may be had for $3. 

The YOUNG CATHOLIC MAGAZINE has within the last year earned for 
itself a reputation which places it easily among the best of juvenile publications. 
The best proof of its fitness is the eagerness with which the children await it. 
While the best, it is the cheapest. To Sunday-schools it sells for two cents a 
copy. Wateh it during the coming year. 
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+ about them to break or get out of order. 
* with a bull-dog tenacity, but don’t tear the 
¢ fabric. 
* necessity. 


* roc., except Aluminum and Phosphor-Bronze { 
+ Key Chains, which are 25c. 
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using the 


Improved Washburn 
Patent Fasteners, 
as applied to 


BACHELORS’ BUTTONS 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 
CUFF HOLDERS 
DRAWERS SUPPORTERS 
PENCIL HOLDERS 
NECKTIE HOLDERS 
EYE-GLASS HOLDERS 
KEY CHAINS. 


These little articles are simple, with nothing 
Hold 


++ + © + + @ 0 -@ +o 1 


— 


Their utility makes them an absolute 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of 





Free! Hand- 
somely Illustrated 
Catalogue sent on 
request, 
American 

Ring Co. 
Box 31, Waterbury, 

Conn. 
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A Typewriter for $3.50. 
Improved Simplex Typewriter. 





Range of characters aod quality of work 


equal to any $100 typewriter, Sent to any 
address in the U. 5. or Canada, express 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $3.75. 

Simplex Typewriter Co., 24-26 E. 13th St., N.Y. 













MENNEN’S “exicum” 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by highest 
medical authorities as a 
perfect Sanatory Toilet 









Preparation for infants 
and adults. Positively 
i Prickly Heat, 
Rash, Chafed 


Skin, Sunburn, etc. Re- 
moves Blotches, Pimples, 
and Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 
Take no substitutes. Delightful after shaving. 
Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 

Sample by Mail (Name this magazine.) FREE. 





House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
Crockery, Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators, 
Water Filters and Coolers. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 





hunting FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 

CASE and you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 
CENTS Of respect to what we claim them to be. No 
> \ LADIES other house in the world can sell as 
PSA size cheaply as we can. The ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Willlasta lifetime. Move- 








ment is one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks like a 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to anyone, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent 83.45 
and express charges, otherwise return it, 
If money is sent with order we pay 
all express charges and give a beautiful 
a Chain Free. Write whether gent’s or 
y CF lady’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
>> vancingin price and our stock may not 
ROYAL MF6. CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Sa 


last long. 


SHORTHAND?:272°2 for practical work 
in 6 to 12 weeks by Pernin 
method. Leads everywhere World’s Fair 
award. No shading, no position. Self-taught 
or by mail. Free lesson and booklet. Write, 
H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 








Frisco Line. 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO fh. 


THROUGH CAR ROUTE 


BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS 


AND 
Points WEST and SOUTHWEST. 


SOLID DAILY TRAIN ST.LOUIS 

TO GALWESTON, TEXAS, 
Including SPRINGFIELD, Mo., FT. 
SMITH and VAN BUREN, ARK. PARIS, TEX. 
DALLAS, CLEBURNE TEMPLE, FT. 
WORTH,TERRELL, GREENVILLE, BELTON, 
and HOUSTON, Tex. 


Magnificently Vestibuled Sleep- 
ing Cars through daily to 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


All trains Vestibuled Pullman 
Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars. 
_ ‘For particulars address, 

S. B. Franklin, Geo. T. Nicholson, 
Gen’! East’n Agt., Gen’ Pass. Agt., 





and 





Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 





ST. XAVIER’S ACADEMY, 
BEATTY, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of Mercy. Building 
furnished with all modern conveniences. Ex- 
tensive lawns. Course thorough. Music, 
Drawing, Languages, Phonography, and Type 
Writing extracharges. For catalogue apply to 

DIRECTRESS OF ACADEMY. 





a oe 


DISPENSING OPTICIAN, 
32 East 23d St., New York. 

Makes a specialty of 
filling Oculists’ orders. 
Special rates to religi- 
ous and educational in- 
stitutions. Send for 
Booklet, ‘‘ The Man with 4 Eyes.” 








UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 


NOTRE Dawe, IND. 

Classics, Letters, Science, Law, Civil, Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineering. 

Thorough Preparatory and Commercial 
Courses. Ecclesiastical students at special 
rates. 

Rooms Free, Junior or Senior Year, Colle- 
giate Courses. St. Edward's Hall, for boys 
under 13. 

The 108th term will open January 4, 1898. 
Catalogue sent free on application to 

Rev. A. Morrissey, C.S.C., President. 





MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


EMMITSBURG, Mp. 


Conducted by an Association of Secular 
Clergymen, under the auspices of His Emi- 
pence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Classical, Scientific, and Commercial 
Courses. Terms, $300 in Senior, and $250in 
Junior Department. Address 

Rev. WILLIAM L. O’Hara, Pres. 








DE LA SALLE INSTITUTE, 


106 and 108 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, 
ros and 107 WEST FIFTY-RIGHTH STREET, 
Central Park, South, New York City. 

Scientific, Academic, Commercial, and 
en agg Courses ; Gymnastics, Military 
Tactics. For particulars address 

BROTHER EULOGIvsS, Director. 





NAZARETH ACADEMY, 

NAZARETH P. O., NELSON Co., Ky. 

Climatic advantages. Terms moderate. 
Course thorough. Admitted to be one of 
the most home-like institutions in the 
country. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





URSULINE ACADEMY, 


Winebiddle Ave., near Penn, PITTSBURG, Pa. 

Boarding and Day School conducted by the 
Ursuline Nuns. 

Complete course of English and French; 
private lessons in music, instrumental and vo- 
cal; French, German, drawing, painting, and 
elocution. 

For terms apply to the Directress, 





The Academy of St. Elizabeth, 
CONVENT STATION, Morris Co., N. J. 


This institution was founded in 1859, is lo- 
cated in a delightful and healthy part of New 
Jersey, and is only 22 miles from New York. 

The building is equipped with all modern 
appliances which may add to the comfort, 
health, and welfare of pupils. 

All necessary branches of education are in- 
cluded in its course of studies. 

For prospectus address 

MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





NIAGARA UNIVERSITY. 


College and Seminary of Our Lady of Angels. 
Conducted by the Vincentian Fathers. 
Beautifully located on the New York bank 
of the Niagara River, two miles north of 
Suspension Bridge. Ecclesiastical, Medical, 
Classical, and Commercial courses. 
For particulars address 
Very Rev. P. MACHALE, C.M., President, 
Niagara University P. O., N. ¥. 





Meneely Bell Company, 
Troy, N.Y., & 177 Broadway, New York, 

ft MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 

Church, Chime, School, and other 


BELLS. 


Memorial Gift Bells a Specialty. 








ST. MARY’S ACADEMY anv 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 

Complete Educational Facilities. Healthful 
Climate in the Pineries. 
Send for Catalogue to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





SHORTHAND <,t('s School, corning,¥.¥. 








EVERY 


WRAPPER 


Good advertising pages make a good magazine possible, 44 














“‘ America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


Para. ae 
6 Trains Each Day Between 


New York 
and Chicago 


Morning, Noon, and Night, 
Forenoon, Afternoon, Evening. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


3 Trains Each Day Between 


New York 
and St. Louis 


South Western Limited, 
Western Express, 
Night Fast Mail. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 











PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
SEASON OF 1898. 

The Personally-Conducted Tourist System 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is the 
most complete and elaborate system of pleas- 
ure-travelling and sight-seeing yet devised. It 
is the consummation of the ultimate idea in 
railroad travel, the final evolution of unassail- 
able perfection. 

For the season of ’98 it has arranged for the 
following tours : 

California. — Three tours will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg January 
27, February 16, and March 19. With the ex- 
ception of the first party going, and the last 
returning, all of these parties will travel by the 
‘*Golden Gate Special’? between New York 
and California, stopping at interesting points 
en route, 

Florida, -- Four tours to Jacksonville will 
leave New York and Philadelphia January 25, 
February 8 and 22, and March 8. The first 
three admit of a stay of two weeks in the *‘ Flow- 
ery State.” Tickets for the fourth tour will 
be good to return by regular trains until May 
31, 1808. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, ana Washing- 
ton.—-Three six-day tours will leave New York 
and Philadelphia February 19, March 16, and 
April 7. 

Old Point Comfort and Washington.—Two 
four-day tours will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia January 29 and April 23. 

Old Point Comfort.—Five tours will leave 
New York and Philadelphia January 29, Feb- 
ruary 19, March 19, April 7 and 23. 

Washington. — Five tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia February 3, March 3 
and 31, April 21, and May 12. 

Detailed itineraries of the above tours, giving 
rates and full information, may be procured of 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 860 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 





Newark, N. J.; or George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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Buy 


The Human Body = = 


is a machine of fine parts skilfully put together 





An 


Electro- 


DOSE .. 
And 


Be 
Your 
Own 
Doctor 


bya master hand. When we feel indisposed, some 
part of that machinery is not performing its func- 
tion. - When we take medicine, itoftentimes simply 
clogs the wheels still more. What the body needs 
is oxygen. Oxygen to the body is like oil to an 
engine. It cannot run without it. 

The Electropoise isa remedy which cures with- 
out medicine, placing the body in such condition 
that it will take directly into the circulation all the 
oxygen required, thus throwing off all impurities 
and leaving the system as nature intended it. 

The Electropoise conscientiously used will cure 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Asthma, Hay-fever, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Insomnia, and all nervous 
troubles. 


The ‘‘Catholic World Magazine’’ 
has investigated the merit of 
ELECTROPOISE, and has con- 
vinced itself that in the cases in- 
vestigated it has proved beneficial. 


Price Reduced to $20.00. 


Mailed Free, a new edition of 
our 112 page booklet. . . . 


Electrolibration Co., oom c, 22 srosowar, 
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The ‘‘ads" to pay well must trace returns. 


Always mention this Ma 
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IS REG a 
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CATALOGUE 5y™arT0 ANY ADDRESS for one 2° STAMP 
oR FREE From any COLUMBIA DEALER. 











“oe ELCIN WATCH “PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY.” 
are no er watches to 

had than Elgin watches. If you buy y : THE AMERICAN STATUARY co. 
one of the ou kno you will have $ . . P 
the beat tiacheoper that imertson ia, This beautifulstatue of St. Expedit 
skill can make. jl our watches m™ isonly made in 2 ft.size, and costs, 
“Svene DUEBER CASES / Stone or Terra Cotta Decoration, $5 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold) |MOMW@-4L Handsomely decorated in White 
Enown the ‘wor 6 Beene one ee) ae Cream and PureGold Leaf, - $7 

{ Boxing Free. 
Redecorating Statues, Pedes- 
tals, and Altars a Specialty. 
s: if not, at sa Beautiful Statue of the Sacred 
our expe d pay nothing u Heart Pleading, 18 inches, $3.50. 
, atches are guaranteed. -¢ Soney This is the approved model of the League | full 
» 3 sent with order ve poy cful chain | @Tge assortment of other statues in various = 
4 sed sizes at reasonable prices. 


4 free. | 
is ROVAL MFC. CO., 397 Pearl St., New York. ON 


324 Dearborn &t., Chicago, in. 











Price has been reduced on the original old-fashioned Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, so that it can now be bought at 8 cents a bar; two | op 
bars for 15 cents. Quality same as for last 33 years, ‘‘ BEST OF ALL.”’ all 

| Dave 


Ask your grocer for it. | libre 


| posit 
} part 
port 
| Stan 


De signed in Granite, Stone, | ther 
or Marble. | 
J. & R. LAMB, 69 Carmine St., New York. 


We admit only reliable advertisers, Patronize them, then, 46 




































































“* Read even one truly great work, and you have put into the mind an 
oaken beam which strengthens and steadies the whole fabric.” 


GET THE GREAT BOOKS FIRST 




















Rea 


books *—those which all the world deems essential. 
and what ought to be known of each great author. 


ay 


ee 





being torn from their settings. 


WHICH ARE THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS? 


For a choice of the “Supreme Books,” the publishers have not relied 
wholly on the judgment of any one man or set of men. They have carefully taken into 
account the lists heretofore prepared by such high authorities as Sir John Lubbock, Ruskin 
and Swinburne, and have also availed themselves of the services of the following 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF SELECTION : 


REV. EOWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. PRES’T WILLLIAM R. HARPER 
HON. THOMAS B. REED HON. AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD 
ROSSITER JOHNSON, LL.D., Eoitor-in-CuHier 


Each member of this committee is an acknowledged authority in one or more of the 
great departments of literature. Some of them began more than five years ago the prelimin- 
ary labor and study necessary to accomplish the difficult task of selection, and the result of 
their work is of the highest interest to every one who appreciates what is most instructive, 
interesting and inspiring in the world of letters. 


DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONTRIBUTORS 








Elaborate Prefatory Articles by the greatest living writers introduce the several 
volumes, giving the reader a clearer insight into the life of each pos author represented in 


the series, his place in literature, and the character and value of his work. These articles 
are in every instance from the pen of the scholar or critic best fitted to write on the author 
| or book of which he treats. For instance: PROF. JOSIAH ROYCE, of Harvarp, writes on 
P.ato; DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE on De For; HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 
FORD on CHARLOTTE Bronte; HON. THOMAS B. REED on the “Great OraTIons”; and 
FRANK R. STOCKTON on the “Famous SHort Stortres.”’ A few of the other contributors 
are: ANDREW LANG, THE CELEBRATED CRITIC; DR. JOHN P. MAHAFFPY, of Trinity 
CottecE, Dublin; MONCURE D. CONWAY; HON. W. E. H. LECKY, THe Historian; 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON; WILLIAM J. ROLFE, THE GREAT SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN SCHOLAR. 


The World’s Great Books will be published in fine library style, printed from 
new plates, and will contain an abundance of fresh and ap’ ropriate illustrations, including 
full-page portraits of the authors. From a mechanical standpoint, each volume will approxi- 
mate perfect book-making, and the production of the entire series will constitute 


ONE OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT LITERARY 
ENTERPRISES EVER UNDERTAKEN IN THIS COUNTRY 


On request, we shall be pleased to send you the final list as perfected by the COMMITTEE 
OF SELECTION, with full particulars, specimen pages and engravings. We believe that 
all students of literature will agree that this list does not contain one volume that ought to 
have been omitted. Yet we believe that the books indispensable to every well selected 
library are all included. 

Those who apply promptly for information will place themselves in a 
position to participate in the introductory distribution of the valuable first edition, which is 
particularly desirable because printed from the fresh, new plates, thus bringing out the 
portraits and engravings with peculiar delicacy and beauty. 


therefore apply promptly for particulars. 





—, 


There are certain books of certain great authors which one must read, 
and the discreet bookbuyer will therefore select first what Lowell calls the * 


Supreme 


These will give what is best 


iF GREAT BOOKS ONLY—EACH BOOK COMPLETE 


When the Best Books are decided upon, they should be read complete. Abstracts and epitomes 
are but the bones of books without the flesh, and all selections and extracts are nothing more than specimens—and 
who shall judge of a house by a specimen brick? Selections may be gems, but they almost invariably lose lustre by 





A Library of 
Great Books 
© 
HISTORY 
FICTION 
BIOGRAPHY 
TRAVEL 
RELIGION 
MENTAL 
AND MORAL 
SCIENCE 
POETRY 
PLAYS 
ESSAYS 
ORATIONS 
NATURAL 
SCIENCE 
POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 
FOLK-LORE 
ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE 
° 
No “Extracts.” 
Every work 

Complete 








t First edition subscribers will also be accorded a sub- 
stantial reduction from the regular subscription price of the finally completed work. Those interested should 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Ave., New York, 








Remember to say you read their‘ ad” in the Catholic World, 
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For the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League 
The People’s 
Eucharistic League. 











AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


The Choicest and most useful Work for 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


Visits to Jesus in the 











For Tabernacle Societies, 
Altar Societies, 
Confraternities of the 
Blessed Sacrament, etc. 


Tabemacle. 











Hours and Half-Hours of Adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. 


With a Novena to the Holy Ghost, and Devotions for Mass, Holy Communion, etc. 


Adapted and Compiled from many Approved Sources 


By Rev. Francis Xavier Lasance, 


Spiritual Director of the Tabernacle Society of Cincinnati, and Author of 
“* Manual of the Holy Eucharist.’’ 


r6mo, cloth, red edges, $1.25. 





THE USE AND PURPOSES OF THIS BOOK. 


1. It serves for Short Visits to Our Lord 
in the Tabernacle. 

2. It is designed to serve still better for 
long visits to the Blessed Sacrament. By 
means of it, half-hours and hours of adora- 
tion may be spent before the Tabernacle in 
the most fruitful and interesting manner. 

3. It tends to inculcate and to foster de- 
votion to the Holy Ghost, in connection 
with devotion to the Holy Eucharist. 

4. It is finally a Prayer-Book for all ordi- 
nary occasions and devotions, especially for 
Mass and Holy Communion. 

Our little book follows the suggestions of 
Pére Eymard—the venerated and zealous 
Apostle of the Holy Eucharist—for making 
the hour of adoration. 

Here is the scheme for each ‘‘ Visit ”’ : 

1. Prayers before and after each visit, be- 
ginning with the hymn tothe Holy Ghost 
—‘* Veni Sancte Spiritus.’’ 

2. Acts of Adoration, Thanksgiving, 
Reparation, and Petition. 


3. Prelude of three points, bearing on the 
life of Our Lord Jesus Christ in connection 
with the Mysteries of the Altar, with pious 
reflections. 

4. Considerations or Meditations on the 
Blessed Sacrament. Our Lord’s hidden 
and public and eucharistic life, His passion 
and death, His virtues, are constantly held 
up to view for study and imitation. 

5. Each Meditation is concluded with a 
prayer or an invocation to Mary, Our Lady of 
the Most Holy Sacrament, and to St. Joseph, 
the foster-father of Jesus and the patron ofa 
happy death. 

6. Then follows a prayer to the Holy 
Ghost. 

7. Spiritual Communion. 

8. Thanksgiving or Fruit of the Visit, z.c., 
exhortation to the love of Jesus and imita- 
tion of His example. Ateach Visit a par- 
ticular virtue is suggested for daily practice. 

9. Eucharistic Gems, 7.¢., quotations 
from the saints, Psalms, and hymns; 
eucharistic legends, etc. 


By the use of these visits for each day in the month, in combination with the other devo- 
tions, litanies, aspirations, acts, and prayers so plentifully supplied in this volume, the devout 
adorer can, according to his love and pleasure, easily make up innumerable hours of adoration. 

These meditations are not merely pious affections, sentiments of the heart, or reiterated 
effusions of love, which, however good they may be in themselves and agreeable to certain de- 
vout souls, are found by many to be monotonous, distasteful, and unfruitful of devotion by 


reason of constant repetition. 


The ‘‘ dulce’ and the ‘‘ufile’’ together were aimed at in these visits—solid instruction, 
useful information, and practical reflections on the virtues are mingled with pious affections 
and devout colloquial ejaculations. At the conclusion of each visit, together with the Spiritual 
Communion, some virtue is suggested for practice and a prayer is recommended to obtain the 
gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost, besides other virtues. 








BENZIGER BROTHERS, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 
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“THERE IS SCIENCE IN NEATNESS.” 


ANGE, 





A. HILL, 


BE WISE AND USE 


SAPOLIO 


Remington, $25.00 Smith Premier, 
Caligraph, to 
Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Ete, 
3.50 to $5.00 per month. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


GEORGE 
. 156 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 38 COURT SOR., B BOSTOR. 


Densmore, 







a 
Manager, 





STORIES OF CONVERSIONS. 


Most interesting life sketches, written by the Converts themselves. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE (The Paulist Fathers), 
120 West 6oth St., 


New York. 









THE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO. 


The handsomest Musical Journal in the 
world ; composed of 36 large size sheet music 
pages; the prettiest vocal and instrumental 
music of the day in large, clear type, on fine 
white book paper ; eight portraits of actresses 
and musical celebrities. All for 10 cts.; one 
year’s subscription of twelve numbers for $1.00. 
Address THE NEw YORK MUSICAL ECHO Co., 

163- ~165 Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 





i 00D NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED 
The greatest discovery of the age is P. P. P., 
Lippman’s Great Remedy for the permanent 
and speedy cure of chronic and inflammatory 
rheumatism, blood poison, scrofula, blotches, 
pimples, and all skin and blood diseases. 
P. P. P. is purely vegetable, and the contents 

of the bottle is displayed on every cartoon. 

Mr. Ballantyne, of McDonough & Ballantyne, 
the largest iron foundry in Savannah, Ga., 
says: I tried every known remedy for rheuma- 
tism ; I suffered torture for several years, and 
when P. P. P. was found I was quickly cured. 

Dr. W. B. Aldridge, Agency, Texas, says, 
Oct. 10th, 1897, that P. P. P., Lippman’s Great 
Remedy, is the best blood-purifier in the 
world. 

Mr. Geo. H. Shocky, Jeffersonville, Texas, 
Oct. 13th, 1897, gave J. F. Crow, druggist of 
that city, a certificate that says, P. P. P., Lipp- 
man’s Great Remedy, is a most wonderful cura- 
tive preparation. A year ago his leg becamea 
mass of sures,and his whole system was 
thoroughly poisoned, and from these sores 
otherscame. Hetried everything until P. P. P. 
was reached, and it acted like magic. In a 
short time he hurt himself again on the rail- 
road, and the sores came back, and he again 
took one bottle P. P. P. It cured him at once, 
and Shocky is again well. 

W. C. Preston, Asst. P. M. Cypress, Fla., 
says, under date Oct. 4th, 1897, that he was 
troubled with scrofula since he was three years 
old, and no physician could cure him. He had 
as many as six sores on his neck and chest. 
P. P, P., Lippman’s Great Remedy, was tried, 
and now he is entirely well. 

This certificate is sworn to before B. L. 
Porter, Notary Public of Florida at large. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

Sole Proprietors, LIPPMAN BROS., 

Druggists, LIPPMAN’S BLOCK, SAVANNAH, Ga. 


THE YOUNG CATHOLIC. 


Beautifully ITllustrated. 
A Wonderful Help In your Sunday-School. 
and among the Children at Home. 
$1 per year in advance. In large quan- 
tities at 2 cents a copy. 
The Young Catholic, 


120 West 6oth St., 











NEW YORK. 








Elixir, Powder, 
and Paste. 


The Denti- 

frices of the 
Reverend 
‘Fathers 
Bénédictins 


of Soulac, France, 
create perfect 
health of Teeth 
and Mouth. 
mailed 
on receipt of 3 
cents for postage. 


Samples 


BENEDICTINS’ 


BENEDICTINS DE 


DENTIFRICES, 










SOULAC. 











































24-26 White St., N.Y 





MAURICE O°MEARA, westint pina ce. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Westport, Conn, 


Cr 


BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, + 8 PEARL ST. and 26 CHERRY ST., NEW YorK, 


HM. C. COPELAND, President. 
JOHN J. CLANCY, Vice-Pres. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Ass’t Cashier. 


Srw Ave. ano S7reSr. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





SURPLUS (earned), $90,000 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 





Franciscan 


DROPS. 


The eld Remedy for all Blood disorders and 
Positive Cure for Indigestion, Headache, 
Constipation, Biliousness, Kidney and 
Liver Complaints. Price, 50 cents. 


IRON TONIC. 


Has been pronounced the best Blood Pro- 
ducer and Most Strengthening Tonic. In- 
numerable are the cases in which this 
preparation has proved itself an excel- 
lent Blood producer. Price, $1. 





For sale by our Agents, or at 


Franciscan Medicine Co. 


(late Jerusalem Medicine Co.), 
3 East 14th Street, 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 





THE TAILOR 


to patronize? 

The man who studies all tastes, 
caters to them, and can 
them. 

We claim that distinction. 

Not easy to find a selection of 
500 patterns. We have them, 
embracing, too, the season’s new- 
est as well as standard fancies. 
Your choice of any one, in suit 
made to your order for 


Salisiy 


Unexcelled workmanship 
with every. garment made by us. 
Your money back if dissatisfied. 


W.C.LOFTUS&CO. 


ORDERS TAKEN AT OUR 

Wholesale Woollen House (Mail Order Dept.) 
and Headquarters, 568-578 Broadway 

Samples and Self-Measurement Blanks Sent. 
New York Salesrooms: Also at 
*Sun B’id’g, ur Bridge. 273 Washington 

Boston 

11 3d St., Troy. 

12 So. Pearl, Albany. 
926 Chestnut St.. Phila 
847 Broad St., Newark. 


goes 


St., 


*125th and Lexington. 
25 Whitehall St. 
*Open evenings. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos 
AND 
Are the favorite of the Artists and 
the refined musical public. 
New York Warerooms, 
SOHMER BUILDING, 
170 Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St. 
Caution.—The buying: public will 
please not confound the genuine 
SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similarly sounding name of a 
cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—O—-H—-M-—E-R 


‘ 








The Best Prayer-Book for Intelligent Laity. 
(28 The Divine Armory of Holy Scripture. 
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Young’s Catholic and Protestant Countries. Compared. 
Price 50 cents. 636 pages. BIC DISCOUNTS.-“@a 





